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The Story of Zi Ko-Lao 


JAMES F. KEARNEY, S.J. 


HREE hundred years ago, on the seventh of the tenth 
moon, 1633,’ died Shanghai’s Paul Zi, perhaps her 
most gifted son.’ 

At the end of the sixteenth century the Ming dynasty was 
definitely on the decline; the eunuchs were governing at 
Peking,’ the empire was disintegrating, though on the surface 
it still preserved its haughty aloofness. Japanese pirates had 
harassed the China coast for two hundred years and in the last 
decade of the century open war broke out between China and 
Japan. In 1597, a treaty of peace was drawn up, but expres- 
sions were used in the Japanese document sent to Peking that 
gave umbrage to that proud court, since they implied that 
Japan was an equal with China and not a tributary that owed 
it allegiance.* Hostilities were resumed, and though the 
Chinese came off victorious, the victory was not crushing, and 
awe of the imperial power began swiftly to decrease. The 
first half of the seventeenth century saw the revolt of the Man- 
chus, who slowly took away the whole Northeast outside the 
Great Wall, established a kingdom of their own centered at 





1That is, November 8. 

2Historic Shanghai, by C. A. Montalto de Jesus, Introd., p. xxi. 
31a Chine a travers les ages, P. Wieger, S.J., p. 251. 

4Imperial History of China, translated by MacGowan, p. 504. 
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Mukden, and year after year harassed the imperial forces, till 
in 1644, with the aid of rebels, they overthrew the Mings and 
established themselves in their place on the ancient throne of 
China. It was this continual Tartar-Manchu menace which 
formed the background of the scene on which Dr. Paul Zi’s 
splendid public career was played, and it was he that did much 
to ward off the day of doom for the Mings. 

Dr. Paul was a man of genius, the most eloquent stylist of 
his age, inaugurator of a new era by the introduction of West- 
ern learning to China, the paragon of Chinese statesmen and 
temporary savior of a crumbling dynasty,’ and yet with all 
that, so indefatigable was his zeal and so unflinching his loyal- 
ty to the early missionaries during the perilous parts of what 
Montalto de Jesus calls the “Golden Age of Christianity in 
China,” that he has been aptly named “the first apostle of 
Chinese Catholic Action.’” It is this spirit of Catholic Action 
which stands out in him at all times whether we consider him 
(1) as an intellectual; or (2) as champion of the early mis- 
sionaries; or (3) as “dictator” of the empire; or as (4) the 
man of God. 


I 


His family originated in Kiangsu, but left Kaifeng in the 
epoch of the Songs (A.D. 960-1280) to live, first at Soochow, 
then at Sungkiang, and finally at Shanghai, where he, Siu 
Kuang-ki, as he is called in Mandarin, was born on the twen- 
ty-first of the third moon, i.e., April 24, 1562.’ 

According to the system in vogue at the time—not however 
at present—practically the entire education of a Chinese 
youth consisted in the study of the ancient Chinese classics.” 
Beginning at the age of six, the child memorized easy passages 
which gave in brief sentences the leading principles of 





5Historic Shanghai, Introd., p. xxv. 

8Lettre Pastorale (1933) de Mon. A. Haouisée, S.J., p. 28. 

Id., ibid.; also, Histoire de la mission du Kiag-nan, by P. Colombel, S.J., p. 287. 
(Vol. I.) 

8Society in China, by Robert K. Douglas, p. 160-5. 
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Chinese civilization. Not till he was able to repeat these 
primary lessons with absolute precision could the youngster 
go on to the formal study of the classics. Even then the meth- 
od was not changed: it was a question of brute memory, often 
with the result that this faculty became abnormally developed 
at the expense of the intelligence. Any youth in old China 
who was ambitious to rise, made it his life work to prepare 
for the public examinations which alone could open to him a 
career in the nation. For the important positions in the gov- 
ernment were given, not to those of high birth, nor to the per- 
sonal friends of those already in power, but to men who, 
though of the lowest origin, had proved themselves in suc- 
cessive examinations to be outstanding in talent. In fact, some 
historians ascribe the longevity of the ancient Chinese dynas- 
ties to this practice of choosing the most eminent men for the 
highest posts. 

It was by a series of such examinations that Siu Kuang-ki, 
or Zi, rose from the ranks to be eligible for the highest posi- 
tion in the Empire, Ko-lao, or Prime Minister. As a child, 
in company with hundreds of others, he presented himself be- 
fore the magistrate of his district on an appointed day to re- 
ceive three passages from the classics, on which he was ex- 
pected to write two essays and a poem. The names of those 
successful at this first trial were later published at the gate of 
the magistrate’s yamen, and Siu Kuang-ki’s was among them. 
On through the years there followed examination after ex- 
amination, elimination after elimination. Every third year, 
according to the custom, at the provincial capital there was 
held an examination that could be taken by those who had al- 
ready received the title of “Elegant Scholar.” This test was 
presided over by a commissioner especially designated by the 
Emperor. The method was quite interesting. 

The graduate candidates ordinarily thronged there to the 
number of six or seven thousand. Each was given a separate 
cell, about four feet by five, and only six feet high. There 
were no windows and the furniture consisted of several 
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boards to be used as a bench and table in the day time and as 
a bed at night. Each candidate brought provisions enough 
for two days, and before entering his cell was carefully 
searched to see that he did not possess notes of any sort. When 
the hour for the examination arrived, a signal was given, the 
cell doors were locked and sealed, and the examiners took 
an oath before heaven that they would judge justly, without 
fear or favor. The ordeal was on. Each prisoner received 
four texts from the classics. He was to develop these into 
three essays and a poem. Two days were given for the com- 
pletion of the task; at the end of that period the doors were 
thrown open, and those who had finished their work came 
forth amid the firing of guns and the beating of drums. Two 
similar examinations, a day apart, had to be undergone, and 
then the degrees were conferred on the outstanding candidates. 

The following spring the graduates repaired to Peking, 
where they submitted to a further examination presided over 
by a Minister of State, an imperial prince, and three other 
distinguished examiners. This ordeal for the degree of “Ad- 
vanced Scholar” was usually undergone by five thousand or 
six thousand candidates from all parts of the empire. Of this 
number rarely more than five per cent obtained the coveted 
distinction. In 1597, among those chosen, Siu Kuang-ki was 
ranked the very first. 

But he was less fortunate at the examination for the 
doctorate.” His name did not appear on the privileged list 
after the first ordeal. Three years later he tried once again, 
-and his name was at first written down, but because of some 
fault in the formalities, it was withdrawn. It was a great 
humiliation for the brilliant young scholar. Only after his 
conversion did he see in this a certain mark of Divine 
Providence, for he said, “If I had succeeded then, I would 
not have become a Christian.” 

To hide his chagrin, he went on a voyage to Kwantung, 
and happened to meet Father Cattaneo, who showed him for 





*Histoire de la mission du Kiang-nan, Vol. I, p. 149-150. 
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the first time images of our Saviour. At Nanking, in 1599, he 
had met Father Ricci, and later was instructed and baptized 
there by Father de Rocha, in 1603." Shortly afterwards he 
returned to Peking to try for the Doctor’s degree again.” 
This time he was successful, but his name was so far down on 
the list that he saw no hope of ever acquiring a mandarinate 
at Peking; for out of the 308 doctors only twenty-four were 
to be chosen for the next degree, that of Academician. His 
courage was at so low an ebb that he did not even think it 
worth while trying, until Father Ricci talked to him and re- 
vived his drooping spirits. Paul took the examination, and 
God gave him success; he was fourth on the list of Aca- 
demicians! In a series of succeeding tests he frequently came 
out first, till at length he won a title which made him ipso 
facto preceptor of the heir apparent and attached him offi- 
cially to the court. 


II 


Father Matthew Ricci, S.J., who really opened China to 
the missions, did not arrive at Macao till 1582, when Siu 
Kuang-ki, who was destined to be his most powerful aid, was 
only twenty years of age.” Ricci saw at once that before 
anything could be done he would have to gain the esteem of 
the Chinese, and he thought that the best means of getting at 
their hearts was by the sciences, particularly mathematics and 
geography which he had studied at Rome under the cele- 
brated Father Clavius. He soon won a reputation at Chao- 
k’ing his mission center as being a most profoundly learned 
man, and it was considered an honor even by mandarins to 
visit him. 

After suffering frequently at the hands of ruffians in this 
place, he was exiled by a hostile viceroy to the nearby city of 
Shao-chow. There he was forced to begin his missionary 
work all over again, but in the midst of constantly recurrent 





1Notices biographiques et bibliographiques, by P. Pfister, Tome I, p. 67. 
llHistoire de la Mission du Kiang-nan, p. 151-2. 
12Notices biogr. et bibliogr., p. 22 et seq. 
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vexations. The uncertain status of the mission in China had 
resulted in sending a Father to Rome to secure the appoint- 
ment of an Apostolic Delegate to the court of Peking who 
might thus win imperial approbation for the preaching of the 
Gospel. This appointment was never made. Father Ricci 
himself, then, in 1595, set out for the north in the company of 
a Chinese general, hoping to reach Peking and obtain the 
long-sought permission. He succeeded in getting only as far 
as Nanking, the southern capital, where his first attempts to 
open a mission were fruitless. At Nan-ch’ang nearby he had 
better success, and established a flourishing mission center. 
At length in 1598, a friendly mandarin brought the mission- 
aries to the northern capital and introduced them to a eunuch 
of the palace, hoping that he might get them into touch with 
the Emperor, Wan-li. But China was warring with Japan 
at the time, and every stranger was suspected of being a pos- 
sible Japanese spy. Hence the eunuch could see no particular 
advantage in presenting these curious foreigners to the 
Emperor. 

It was a hard blow to Father Ricci who had counted on 
success at the end of his long journey from the south. He tried 
various expedients for securing an interview, but at length 
judged the obstacles insurmountable for the present, and 
returned to Nanking in February, 1599, to await a better 
opportunity. It was there that for the first time he met Siu 
Kuang-ki.” 

Since leaving the south the missionaries had discarded 
their bonzes’ costumes, to let it be known that they were not 
like the native priests, for the majority of the bonzes were 
despised, and few mandarins or other persons of quality would 
have any dealings with them.“ He advised them to dress as 
literati, since that was quite in accord with their calling, and 





18For the facts recorded in the two preceding paragraphs, see L’expédition 
chrétienne, by Trigault, S.J., Vol. I, pp. 291, 350-6, 376, 389; Vol. II, 401-6, 475-9, 
499-522, 542-579, 586; Also Notices biogr. et bibliogr., p. 24-27. 

14Hist. d’une dame chrétienne de la Chine, p. 9; Pfister, p. 25. 
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to take the title of Master, or Doctor of the Holy Law, come 
from the great Occident to preach to the wisest nation of 
the world. 

After founding a mission center at Nanking, Father Ricci 
sent Father Cattaneo back to Macao for some gifts to present 
to the Emperor on their next visit to Peking; and in due time 
the Father returned with a wonderful collection of pendu- 
lums, watches, large clocks, an organ and other curiosities 
that Peking eyes had never yet beheld. Loaded down with 
these marvelous toys, the Fathers set out again for the north 
in May, 1600. A powerful eunuch, Ma-t’ ang, all but wrecked 
Ricci’s hopes a second time.” This court official, having heard 
that the foreigners were coming laden with priceless treasures 
for the Emperor, decided to confiscate them for himself. 
Boarding the junk upon which they were traveling, he over- 
turned everything they had, selected what he wished, vomited 
out blasphemies against the crucifix and the sacred images, 
and then had the missionaries thrown into prison. He accused 
them of seeking to kill the Emperor by their infernal 
machines, and the missionaries’ position became so dangerous 
that some friends of theirs to whom letters had been addressed 
urged them to try to escape and return in all haste to the 
south. Others, however, were working in their favor, and 
after six long months of confinement the Fathers were 
pleasantly surprised one morning at the arrival of an im- 
perial order calling them to Peking.” 

The presents they had were admired and then taken by 
eunuchs to be offered to the Emperor. Wan-li was highly 
pleased, especially with the clocks. Father Ricci was de- 
lighted with this bit of news and hoped to advance to the 
second point of his long-conceived missionary program. Sud- 
denly his hopes were dashed to the ground again, when he was 
arrested a second time and thrown with Father Cattaneo into 





UD expédit. Chret., Vol. Il, p. 666-75; Pfister, p. 29; also, Peking, by Alphonse 
Favier, p. 136-7. 
16D expédit. Chrét., Vol. Il, p. 678; Pfister, p: 29. 
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prison, this time for three days.” It seems that unwittingly 
the Fathers had committed a serious blunder by allowing 
their presents to be offered to His Majesty by eunuchs, instead 
of by the Tribunal of Rites to which all such ceremonies 
belonged. It was the angered president of this Tribunal who 
had incarcerated the offenders. Father Ricci had little diffi- 
culty in proving that there was no malice in his action, but 
still the two foreigners would have been sent away from the 
city had it not been for the intercession of the eunuchs who 
feared that after the departure of the missionaries they would 
not be able to make the clocks go, and would thereby incur 
the wrath of the Emperor. The sovereign finally gave the 
missionaries leave to stay in Peking, and set aside a monthly 
pension for them, as official custodians of the royal clocks. So 
great a reputation did Father Ricci gain in those times that 
he is venerated to this day among the pagans as a god of 
watches !”* 

The Emperor desired very much to see these curious for- 
eigners, but the resolution, taken years before, of retiring com- 
pletely from public view forbade this.” So he sent the best 
painters of the palace to paint life-sized portraits of the two 
Jesuits. This permitted His Majesty to know the strangers 
after a fashion; but as an old chronicler remarks, “one Father 
seeing the portrait of the other would never have recognized 
him.’ 

Ricci’s plans were at last well on the way to realization. 
The missionaries had won the royal approbation they were 
seeking; the Jesuits were at this pagan court to stay, with rare 
intervals of absence during persecutions, till the enemies of 
the Society finally succeeded in getting it suppressed in 1773.” 
It was Paul Siu who did more than anyone else to keep them 
there. 





WD expédit. Chrét., Vol. Il, p. 697; Peking, by Favier, p. 138. 
18Pfister, pp. 29-30, note. 

19D expédit. Chrét., Vol. Il, p. 704. 

20Pfister, p. 29. 

21Decree received at Peking in 1775. 
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III 


Received as an Academician in 1604, Dr. Paul became 
Assistant-Secretary of the General Inspection of Instruction 
at the court of Peking. His presence there was of untold ad- 
vantage to the Fathers. By the fact that a man of his quality 
was a Christian, this new religion ceased to be a negligible 
quantity.” Moreover, the regular lessons in mathematics 
which he took from Father Ricci attracted wide notice. The 
curious no longer feared to make inquiries about the religion 
of the Occident, and to seek instruction. Conversions began 
to multiply in the court and in the provinces. Most of all at 
this epoch Dr. Paul aided Father Ricci in the composition and 
translation of many books on science and religion. He knew 
his people, and knew that if the missionaries succeeded in con- 
verting the intellectual class, the rest would follow.” Not 
only did he encourage the first Fathers in the thankless task 
of translating spiritual books into Chinese, but he himself 
revised their work and set it down in the purest style with 
all the elegance which only a man who passed for the most 
skilful and intelligent litterateur in China could command.” 
Moreover, Paul’s personal writings, eloquent defenses of the 
Christian doctrine, were circulated widely among the man- 
darins of the Empire, doing immense good for the conserva- 
tion and propagation of the Faith. 

It was Paul who, in 1608, urged Father Cattaneo to 
evangelize his native city, Shanghai.” The Father went there, 
converted the entire Siu, or Zi, family, and soon was able to 
attract the most distinguished Chinese of the town to his 
beautiful chapel built by Dr. Paul. The great /ettré, because 
of his high rank, and above all by his learning and his virtue, 
had such influence over his fellow citizens, that his house be- 
came the center of a Catholic Action movement which soon 





20’Epopée des Jesuits francais en Chine, by Georges Soulié de Morant, pp. 44-5. 
Histoire d’une dame chrétienne de la Chine, p. 5. 

24Td., p. 21. 

Notices biogr. et bibliogr., p. 53. 
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resulted in the establishment of a flourishing Christianity. For 
in the two years that he remained at Shanghai, Father Cat- 
taneo baptized two hundred pagans, and prepared the way 
for even bigger things in the future. 

Father Ricci died at Peking in 1610 and was buried there 
in a special plot of ground donated by the Emperor. It was 
Paul who counseled this. For he knew that the whole nation 
had such respect for tombs that if the missionaries would only 
acquire fields in different places to be used for cemeteries 
after their death, they might build chapels there and these 
would serve as refuges in the times of persecution which were 
sure to come.” 

In 1616 the trouble started at Nanking. Later, Fathers de 
Ursis and Pantoja, successors of Ricci, were expelled from 
the court at Peking, and a general though moderate persecu- 
tion began.” At first there was question of confiscating every- 
thing that belonged to the Christians, but through the influ- 
ence of Dr. Paul the tomb of Father Ricci and the church 
adjoining it were spared, and left in charge of a Jesuit lay 
brother who assisted the Christians as well as he could by 
leading the prayers, teaching catechism and preaching little 
sermons.” But as he was not a priest and could not give the 
Sacraments of Penance and the Holy Eucharist, the Faithful 
soon sent a letter to the Superior General of the missions in 
China, urging him to send them back a priest. 

Their request was granted, and a priest was sent; but as the 
gates of the city were guarded because of the war now going 
on with the Manchus, and it was feared he might be taken for 
a spy (since the Manchus looked very much like Europeans), 
he stopped at a house which Dr. Paul possessed outside the 
city, and there did what he could in the way of administering 
the Sacraments. The Superior of the mission was informed 
that this might end by compromising the Doctor, and ordered 





26Hist. d’une dame chrétienne, p. 133. 
Notices biogr. et bibliogr., p. 71, and 104. 
Histoire de ce qui s'est passé a la Chine, Lettres, 1619-20-21, p. 56-7. 
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the priest to go elsewhere. It was high time, for one day an 
unsigned note, addressed to no one in particular, fell by 
chance into the Father’s hands. It read: ‘Why do you keep 
Father Sambiasi, who is a foreigner from the great Occident? 
The magistrates know well that he is hidden in the house of 
Paul; and soon they will send soldiers to surround it and take 
him prisoner. Because I am a friend, I warn you in time so 
you may set your affairs in order.” Dr. Paul was not dis- 
turbed at the danger, but finally left everything to the judg- 
ment of the Father, who decided to leave at once. He was 
carried in a covered palanquin to another house close to the 
walls of the city where he established a chapel and made many 
conversions, waiting till the advent of better days would en- 
able him to enter the city once more. 

Meanwhile the Doctor was not idle. It was during this 
persecution that he made a passionate plea for the mission- 
aries, in a long letter written to the Emperor to refute the 
accusations made by their enemies. Having argued in favor 
of the Church, he concluded :” 


If you do not believe that the Catholic religion is true, you may read 
the books which the missionaries teach and ask the missionaries to dispute 
with the Buddhist monks. If our books contain any evil doctrines, let the 
responsibility fall upon me; let me be exiled, or punished in any other way 
you desire. Moreover, if the foreign missionaries cannot overcome the Bud- 
dhists in disputation, let the foreigners be immediately expelled, and I am 
willing to have inflicted on myself, my fortune and my family, any other 
punishments due to them! 


This letter, which the Emperor did not read very thor- 
oughly, failed to have the immediate good effect that had 
been hoped for by the writer, but it has since often been com- 
pared to the letters of St. Justin in the early ages of the 
Church. 

This first persecution, which Dr. Paul tried so earnestly to 
stop, was attended by many real or rumored prodigies of 
nature, the recital of which may aid us to comprehend the 


Revue catholique, Feb. 1933, p. 68-9. 
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restless, panicky state of mind of the people in those days. 
Father Emanuel Diaz, in a naively written letter to the Father 
General of the Society of Jesus, says :” 


A great part of this province was destroyed by countless troops of grass- 
hoppers which covered the heavens like clouds and, flying now here, now 
there, ruined the grass and the trees. This caused a great famine. After 
this there came a strange plague of mice. . . . In the Province of Peking, 
besides the great drought which continued an entire year and caused the 
earth to crack, there have been other prodigies which have given the Chinese 
great cause for speculation: one of these was a calf born in a town near the 
court, with two mouths and three eyes in its head. There was another 
strange thing which caused much astonishment to the Emperor—the river 
which passes in the garden of his palace was changed to the color of blood. 
It is certain that great fear has been caused already. . . . In the Province of 
Ciam-si there has been seen a man unknown in the country, dressed unlike 
a Chinese, who goes through the streets of the city crying with a mournful 
and terrifying voice, ““Wan-li does not know how to govern his empire; it is 
a long time since he began to reign; he sleeps perpetually in his palace; the 
state is going to ruin; the people are dying of hunger and the best leaders 
are being killed in war!” After having cried out thus in different places to 
the astonishment of everyone, he disappears so completely that it has never 
been possible to find him again, no matter how diligently the mandarins 
have searched for him.” 


This same missionary, writing to the Father General in the 
following year, continues in the same strain :* 



























The political condition of China is this year [1620] in a worse condition. 
And the end of the prodigies which menace it with destruction is not yet 
reached. For leaving aside the comets which everyone has seen, at the 
beginning of the month of March in the city of Peking, the heavens began 
at midday to be covered over with red clouds and the day was so dark 
that the lights had to be lit. ‘This darkness lasted until night; after which 
there fell a great quantity of red sand that covered the roofs of the houses 
and all places. . . . Globes of fire were seen flying through the air; and in 
many sections there were earthquakes. The [Chinese] mathematicians, to 
satisfy their official obligations, told the Emperor that this signified the death 
of the great and the ruin of peoples. They exhorted him to reform his life 
and habits, and the government of the realm which has greatly decayed in 


















30Histoire de ce quie s'est passé a la Chine, pp. 6-9. 
31]1d., pp. 105-7. 
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many places. They advised him to obey heaven, of which he calls himself 
the son, and which admonishes him paternally with these prodigies. . . . The 
Emperor, uneasy at the outcome of the war [against the Manchus], ordered 
a general fast, forbidding the slaughter of any pigs, oxen, or any such animal 
good to eat. He ordered the magistrates to doff their fine robes and to wear 
common dress, saying that they should set the example for their entire house- 
holds. . . . These in truth would be very excellent ideas if they were only 
accompanied by Christian piety. 


The Emperor, moreover, commanded heavy guards to be 
set at the gates of the city, and called all the mandarins to- 
gether, among them Dr. Paul,” to discuss ways and means to 
resist the Manchu hordes that threatened to swarm over the 
Great Wall and engulf Peking and the Empire. 


IV 


Indeed, the Emperor had reason to be alarmed, for political 
events of the gravest import had been taking place. In 1615, 
the Mongols with 100,000 men had invaded North China, 
and after gaining considerable success, were defeated with 
difficulty and driven back beyond the Great Wall.“ From 
then on it was the Manchus who were a constant source of 
worry. Noorachu, their chieftain, had himself proclaimed 
King of the Manchus in 1608. Having gained control of 
everything in the northeast outside the Great Wall by 1617, 
he attacked and defeated the Koreans in 1620, and began to 
menace Peking. To justify his advance south of the Great 
Wall, Noorachu alleged seven grievances he had against the 
Chinese: some personal, such as the murder of his grand- 
father; others political, such as the ravaging of Tartar lands 
and the killing of Tartar citizens by the Chinese. When the 
Manchu General with his vast army advanced towards 
Peking, the greatest alarm prevailed in the capital. Chinese 
troops were gathered from all directions, till almost half a 
million were prepared to resist the invader. On and on came 
the conqueror. One walled city after another opened its gates 
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to him, till he had taken possession of seventy. General Hung 
advanced to meet Noorachu and made his headquarters at 
Shan-hai-kwan. [Insubordination on the part of one of his 
officers was taken advantage of by the Manchus, and the 
Chinese were defeated. Hung, after being recalled, was be- 
headed. Consternation now reigned in Peking. 

On the occasion of the defeat of the Korean troops by the 
Manchus, Dr. Paul had presented a memorial to the throne,” 
clearly setting forth the causes of the defeat and suggesting 
remedies, stating that it might be well if His Majesty would 
send some magistrate of the highest rank to express his con- 
dolences to the King of Korea and to teach this rude people 
the art of modern warfare, so that they might be able to 
defend themselves from the assaults of the barbarians, and 
also incidentally that they might be able‘to furnish soldiers 
for the Chinese army.” Paul offered himself for this position 
if His Majesty would agree. But the underlying reason for 
this boldness was that he desired to have the Gospel preached 
to the Koreans; and he believed that they would receive it if 
it were announced to them by some magistrate sent on the 
part of the Emperor of China, whom they obeyed as their 
suzerain. He hoped that having converted the King of 
Korea, he might use his influence to open up commerce with 
the Portuguese of Macao, and that in this manner, the Jesuits, 
persecuted in China, might enter Korea. 

The Emperor was pleased with Paul’s suggestion, and on 
the memorial the Doctor had presented he wrote: ‘Send 
Paul as ambassador to Korea with whatever title, whatever 
attendants and whatever magnificence it may seem to the 
magistrates and military tribunes to be expedient.” This 
royal order was then forwarded to the tribunes. 

So elated was Dr. Paul that he came in haste to the church 
to thank God for the office he had received. Afterwards he 
called upon the local Jesuit Superior to confer on the details 


34Hist. de ce qui s’est passé a la Chine, p. 112-3-4-5-6. 
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of his plan, urging that a letter be despatched to headquarters 
to get permission for some priests of the Society to accompany 
him to Korea. Immediately he set about reprinting a whole 
series of books which the Fathers had translated into Chinese 
about the Christian religion, so he could spread them easily 
about the entire kingdom of Korea. 

The announcement of Paul’s imminent departure caused an 
uproar among the imperial officials. The Ko-lao, highest of 
the Emperor’s ministers, represented to His Majesty that it 
was a shame, simply in order to console a foreign sovereign, to 
deprive his own Empire, harassed by so many difficulties, of 
a man of such eminence as Dr. Paul. He argued that a less 
important personage might easily fulfil the ambassadoiial 
office in Korea; and that if there was a question of honoring 
Dr. Paul, he should rather charge him with the defense of 
the court and the entire realm. Other magistrates united their 
voices of protest with that of the Ko-lao, some requesting that 
the Doctor be made viceroy of a province where civil war 
had broken out, others that the same office be given him in 
other provinces. Some urged that he be put in charge of 
training all the soldiers for the imperial army, and others 
that he be named to the highest post in the war industry. All 
these requests came from the personal affection they bore to 
Dr. Paul, and the high esteem in which they held his worth 
and his integrity. 

The Emperor, yielding to the insistence of so many high 
officials, entrusted the Korean embassy to another, and raised 
Paul to the third highest place in his government, for it con- 
sisted of being in charge of the imperial defense and of the 
Emperor’s revenue, or to be more precise, that of the whole 
realm. ‘The imperial letter addressed to the Doctor was 
couched in the most flattering terms: 


As we see the kingdom is not in a peaceful condition, and we judge that 
the imperial city should be guarded day and night, we deem it necessary 
that soldiers from the entire country should be called here to be trained in 
warfare, that they may be prepared for every eventuality. By these presents 
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we give you supreme command over all the soldiers and their officers. And 
we desire you to give all the orders that may seem to you proper. Your 
charge will be to reward the obedient and brave, and to punish the disobedient 
and cowardly. The choice of all soldiers will belong to you, as will also 
the fixing of the program of training them, both in the imperial city and 
outside. .. . It will be your task to provide for everything that regards food 
supplies, arms, cavalry, chariots, in a word, everything pertaining to war. 


Thus, Dr. Paul Zi, the Christian, was, according to Father 
Diaz, made “dictator” of Pagan China!” 

This extraordinary decree did not, however, please him 
very much, because it was easy enough to write down these 
instructions on paper, but much more difficult to carry them 
out; moreover, the position of warlord was hardly conform- 
able to the kind and peaceful nature of this man, who was 
much more at home thumbing classical volumes than wield- 
ing weapons of destruction. Besides, the imperial army was 
in a bad condition at the time, for martial courage seemed to 
be almost a forgotten virtue, and it was difficult to find in the 
whole empire men who would willingly die for their country. 

Hence, the incident of the Amazon, who, Father Diaz 
tells us, led an army from the distant province of Su Cuen 
to aid the Emperor against the Tartars, has real significance.” 
This province, because it was cut off from the rest of China 
by a wall of high mountains, had been self-governed for 
years, admitting only a nominal loyalty to the Chinese 
Emperor. Our Amazon was the wife of the duke who gov- 
erned this country. When he died she took over his office. 
Hearing that the Tartars had invaded China, she decided, 
with manlike courage, to come to the defense of the Emperor 
with an army of picked troops. She left her only son to gov- 
ern the province, and she herself at the head of 3,000 braves, 
marched out of the mountains, to give, at a time when it was 
most needed, a brilliant example of courage and loyalty to the 
beleaguered sovereign. ‘The way to the imperial city was long 
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and arduous, crowds of people came from the towns and 
villages along the way to stare and marvel at this curious 
spectacle of a woman going to a war that men dreaded. As 
the little army neared Peking, the Emperor ordered that the 
lady be received with honors, and that her army be provided 
with all necessary supplies, and the regular imperial pay. At 
the capital nearly the whole court came out to see her, and 
she was welcomed by the highest officials of Dr. Paul’s staff. 
As soon as she found out how strong the Manchus really were, 
she requested permission of the Emperor to recruit 4,000 
more soldiers for her army. This request was readily granted, 
and an additional 3,000 Chinese volunteered to join her 
standard, not feeling ashamed to go to war under the leader. 
ship of such a woman. 

She was sent against the Tartars, and in combat gave proof 
of real courage. Unfortunately, after a battle her troops and 
another division of Chinese troops quarreled over the ques- 
tion of barracks. The affair went from words to blows. Our 
Amazon, having heard of the trouble, leaped to the saddle 
and galloped to the scene of action, and there led her soldiers 
against the troublemakers. ‘The dead and wounded were 
mounting up on both sides, when by chance Dr. Paul arrived. 
The presence of so high a magistrate as he, succeeded in halt- 
ing the conflict without further bloodshed, and soon the diffi- 
culty was arranged to the satisfaction of all concerned. It 
is said that Dr. Paul spoke in the highest terms of the bravery 
and military science that our Amazon had shown throughout 
this expedition; but finally, perhaps to prevent further out- 
breaks, she was diplomatically sent back to her own province. 

As Minister of War it was Paul’s duty to use every means 
of reorganizing the army. He recalled that he had often 
heard of the huge supply of European arms, and in particular 
artillery, which the Portuguese had stored at Macao.” Inci- 
dentally he hoped that if he could get some of these and use 
them to gain a great victory over the Manchus, the Emperor’s 
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heart would then soften towards the missionaries from Macao 
who had been officially excluded from the Empire. Ambas- 
sadors were therefore sent to Macao. Negotiations were suc- 
cessfully concluded, four pieces of artillery were sent to Dr. 
Paul to be presented to the Emperor, and 400 Portuguese 
soldiers later set out for the north to aid in the campaign 
against the Manchus. The coming of the Portuguese troops 
was so eagerly awaited in Pekin that when Fathers Diaz 
(senior) and Longobardi, who had set out with them, arrived 
from the south, they were immediately appointed, despite 
their protests, to aid in reforming the artillery.” They de- 
clared openly before the military tribunal that they knew 
nothing about war and firearms, as this knowledge was hardly 
conformable to their profession, which was simply to teach 
men the way of salvation. Despite this disappointing declara- 
tion, the arrival of well-instructed Portuguese soldiers to take 
charge of the cannons was daily expected, so the mandarins of 
the court judged that because of this fact the Fathers could 
hardly be sent away. Hence, though the troops from Macao 
never arrived, having been forced by court intrigues to turn 
back, the missionaries received the permission they desired, 
namely to preach the Gospel. Paul had finally succeeded in 
bringing about the end of the persecution; and Portuguese 
cannon would later be used to advantage against the enemies 
of the Empire. About this same time the Manchus realized 
they were not yet strong enough to capture Peking. They 
withdrew; the capital breathed easier; Dr. Paul was given 
leave to return to Shanghai; the Generalissimo had fulfilled 
his appointed task of saving the Empire! 


V 
Even as a pagan, Siu Kuang-ki had not sinned against the 
light. He had read carefully the books of the literati and the 


bonzes, seeking clear ideas about the nature and immortality 
of the soul, the future life, etc., but nothing that he found 
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there was able to satisfy him.“ God wished to master this 
great soul and prepare him for his career of Catholic Action; 
and so it seems, according to the accounts of contemporary 
missionaries, and of Paul himself, that he was once favored 
with a strange dream or vision of the Trinity before his 
conversion.” As his public life swept majestically on towards 
the end, his religious spirit increased rather than diminished. 
His zeal was unflagging, his interior life profound. 

In 1623 under a new Emperor, Paul was recalled to Peking 
and made second vice-president of the Tribunal of Rites. 
This was a very important bureau, as the Chinese were con- 
tinually standing on ceremony. To it belonged the task of 
caring for the religious rites, the official festivals of the Em- 
pire, all court ceremonies, imperial weddings and funerals, 
as well as the literary examinations. It was the Tribunal of 
Rites which in 1616 had condemned the Christian religion, as 
“a false and vicious doctrine which aroused the people,” and 
thus began the persecution.” Paul’s presence on this tribunal 
could therefore be of untold influence. Indeed, we find him 
during this time taking up his masterful pen on more than 
one occasion in defense of Christianity. He was even exiled 
from the court for a short time because of his open professions 
of faith. 

The years slipped by. —The Manchus swooped down again; 
some of the provinces were in open revolt; Peking was threat- 
ened once more. At the court the eunuch Wei held the reins. 
This man abused his power in the most shameful manner.“ 
Not content with taking over control of the imperial finances, 
he had temples built in his own honor in fifteen different 
provinces, and forced the mandarins to pay homage to his 
tablet there. Anyone who had become distinguished for virtue 
was his enemy, and because of his virtues was certain to be 
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disgraced. Among these was Dr. Paul. In 1627 the eunuch 
made a decree against all meetings of the literati to discuss 
affairs of State, or of morals, or even of literature. This law 
was publicly known to be directed against the Christian man- 
darins.“ Paul’s position at Peking became untenable; he 
had to ask leave to return to Shanghai. 

His exile was short; for in 1628 he was recalled to the court 
to be advanced to the post of first vice-president of the Tri- 
bunal of Rites. Then came a new Emperor, Tch’ong-tcheng, 
destined to be the last of the Mings; for the Manchus were 
getting bolder and bolder. In 1629, Tai Tsung, son of 
Noorachu, at the head of 100,000 men swept all before him 
and finally encamped around the very walls of Peking.” Once 
more the city was in terror. But reinforcements came pouring 
in from all sides, and after a long siege Tai Tsung saw that 
he was not yet strong enough to gain control of the capital. 
His army retreated beyond the Great Wall, and soon the 
Chinese troops reconquered all the important towns. 

The new Emperor conferred upon Dr. Paul an important 
charge. For centuries there had been nothing dearer to 
Chinese hearts than the calendar. From 1380 A.D., the 
calendar of each succeeding year had to be delivered soon 
enough for the Emperor to receive it in pomp, and send it 
to all the mandarins of the Empire before New Year’s day.“ 
Dr. Paul back in 1611 had attempted to give charge of the 
calendar to the missionaries, but because of the jealousy of the 
mandarins and the subsequent outbreak .of the persecution at 
Nanking in 1616 the attempt had proved abortive.” There- 
after the errors had gone on accumulating, till in 1628 when 
the new Emperor ascended the throne, there began a move- 


44The hatred of Wei had as a leading cause the spiritual interpretating of the 
classics made by Father Ricci, Dr. Paul, etc., as against the materialistic interpretation 
of Tchou Hi. Cf. Article, “China, Japan catholicisme”’; Dossiers de la Commiss. 
synod., Apr. 1932, P. H. Bernard. 
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ment in favor of the Arabian method which had been used in 
olden times. Dr. Paul presented a memorial to the throne 
protesting against the bringing back of the out-of-date system 
of the Arabs. He showed how the ancient mathematicians, 
using inexact methods, had made mistakes which finally 
amounted to entire days; and that there was only one remedy 
to such a crying evil, to make use of the foreign scientists and 
their system which was far more exact than the one now in 
use, or the one which it had replaced. He therefore begged 
His Majesty to put some Chinese scientist in charge of this 
work, and to order that it be put into execution at once. 

The Emperor approved the project by a decree of Sept. 
27, 1629.8 Dr. Paul Siu and two fellow Christian Doctors 
were entrusted with the direction of the Astronomical Bureau, 
and two Jesuits, Father Terrenz and Father Longobardi, were 
chosen to inaugurate the new epoch at the court of Peking. 
It was a move destined to have far-reaching consequences on 
the religious history of China—and it was Paul Siu who 
brought it about. 

The following year, 1630, saw Dr. Paul raised to the 
presidency of the Tribunal of Rites, and the arrival at the 
Peking observatory of Father Adam Schall, one of the most 
eminent Jesuits that ever came to China.” From the very 
start the Fathers had to fight for their methods against the 
official astronomers of the government, who could not but 
look with jealous eye upon these foreigners who had been set 
over them. Libelous pamphlets and calumnies of every sort 
were spread discrediting the astronomical methods of the 
Europeans, and these were implicitly believed by the ignorant. 
Dr. Paul who had introduced the method was quite equal to 
the task of defending it. In order to answer the charges, he 
proposed that separate calculations for a coming eclipse 
should be made by the missionaries and the Chinese astrono- 
mers. These calculations would then be presented to the 
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court. The observations according to the two methods were 
made with the greatest care. When the moment arrived for 
the eclipse, Father Schall’s predictions were found to be ab- 
solutely perfect, whereas those of his adversaries missed badly. 
Hence, the pagan astronomers were publicly convicted of in- 
capacity and had to nurse their hatred in secret. 

Father Schall now had great “face” in Peking. He was 
able to penetrate into the palace to arrange some astronomical 
instruments.” ‘There he found an organ which had been pre- 
sented to the emperors by Father Ricci, and a book of beauti- 
ful holy pictures representing the Christian mysteries. The 
Emperor questioned the Father about these pictures and the 
use of the instrument. The Jesuit played before him, and 
explained many of the Christian mysteries, and seeing that His 
Majesty was interested, presented him ‘with a beautiful 
“Adoration of the Magi” done in ebony. The Emperor was 
so pleased with the music of the Father and his presents that 
he called in the queens and ladies of the court. These listened 
with delight to some hymns of the Church which the Father 
played, and when they saw the figures of the Three Kings, 
venerated them publicly. It was on this occasion that a court 
eunuch who had long known Father Schall, became a 
Christian, and then preached Jesus Christ to the ladies of the 
court with such success that shortly after the death of Paul 
fifty of them were baptized. By 1640, there were in the palace 
fifty ladies, more than forty eunuchs, and 140 persons of royal 
blood baptized and practising the Christian religion.” 

The Doctor’s apostolic zeal was not limited to aiding the 
Fathers in spreading the Gospel; he took an active part in the 
work himself. Though he had learned the whole catechism 
in a single night before Baptism,” he continued to study the 
Christian religion constantly afterwards, that he might know 
how to present it precisely and clearly. He succeeded in get- 
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ting his own father instructed and baptized; he himself 
catechized even peasants, showing no impatience at their 
slowness of comprehension.” Once a rude laborer wrote to 
him demanding an interview to have certain religious dif- 
ficulties answered. The eminent doctor replied: “If you have 
any difficulties, come and ask me about them; we shall hold a 
disputation, and then you yourself will become an apostle.” 

He gathered together the most capable Christians and 
taught them how to meditate on the life of our Lord, above 
all on His Passion, and how to put into practise His example 
of the perfect Christian life. His apostolate among the man- 
darins was most fruitful. He told his pagan friends that if 
they had only fifteen minutes to live they would still have 
time to be converted and avoid Hell. 

His interior life was quite in keeping with his ardent 
apostolate. At home, while out of office, he made great efforts 
to sanctify himself. ‘Twice he went all the way to Amoy to 
make a retreat.“ One of his favorite mottoes was: “I could 
not do anything that hurts anyone, nor can | think thoughts 
that would offend God.” 

In 1632 came the great event in the life of Dr. Paul: he 
was raised to the highest dignity the Emperor could confer 
on him, that of Ko-lao, or Prime Minister. He was seventy 
years of age at the time. Though the Manchu menace was 
growing worse, Paul performed his civil functions to the 
eminent satisfaction of the Emperor. His religious fervor 
did not in the least relax now that he was in the highest posi- 
tion he could obtain in the realm. Even in the midst of the 
greatest preoccupations, he made half an hour’s meditation 
each morning before a crucifix in his private oratory, and then 
assisted at Mass with Christian simplicity.” And if he saw 
that the Fathers, out of respect for his great dignity, tried to 
send away the poor and the children who stationed themselves 
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around him and approached a bit too near, he always said: 


Fathers, do not deprive me of the consolation of mingling my prayers 
with those of these children and my other brethren. I approach the altar 
with more confidence when I have such an escort. The innocence of the 
former and the poverty of the latter are the most certain means of obtaining 


from God the graces I desire. 


He confessed three times monthly, and though daily com- 
munion was not customary at that time, he communicated as 
frequently as it was permitted. What was even more striking, 
he consulted the Blessed Sacrament daily on affairs of State, 
having a secret door which led from the palace to the chapel.” 
He indulged in fasting and other corporal penances, while 
his spirit of poverty was worthy of a Religious. The official 
government annals recount how this man, so liberal to others, 
was satisfied with a little room, a poor bed without a curtain, 
without a stove in winter or a fan in summer. When he died 
it was discovered, we are told, that he had not enough money 
left to cover the funeral expenses and these had to be paid by 
the Emperor.” 

As he neared the end he became sickly, and twice in the 
year 1633 he requested the Emperor to dismiss him and allow 
him to pass the remainder of his life in peace. Though it is 
said that the Emperor both times approved of the request, 
Paul died in the harness, Prime Minister of China to the end. 
Fortunately, he did not live to endure the agony of seeing the 
Empire crash to ruin with the capture of Peking in 1644. He 
did not see the fire which devoured all the palace and the 
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pagodas;” he did not hear the rending asunder of strongly 
built houses, and the cries of the victims, nor look with horror 
upon whole families that in despair hanged themselves in their 
own homes. For the Peking which he had successfully de- 
fended against the Manchus, imperial Peking, at last fell prey 
to them; ancient Peking of the Mings became a furnace, the 
heat from which burned the leaves from the great trees which 
surrounded the walls and choked out the vegetation, till the 
whole surrounding country presented an aspect of awful 
desolation. 

Dr. Paul did not experience all this, for on November 8 in 
the sixth year of Tch’ong-tcheng, 1633, came his own supreme 
hour. Father Adam Schall, his pupil and protege, was called 
to aid him in his agony; and after receiving the last rites of 
the Church, Paul Siu, or Zi, died tranquilly in the Father’s 
arms. His last thoughts were for the missionaries, his last 
words were to recommend them to the kindness of the Em- 
peror and the patronage of the high officials.” His remains 
were given all the funeral honors at Peking that the Christian 
religion permitted. In 1642 his body was brought in state to 
Shanghai, his birth place, and then, accompanied by the whole 
city, was borne in solemn procession to its burial place at Zi- 
ka-wei. There his tomb was ornamented with a long double 
row of stone figures of various animals leading up to a sculp- 
tured arch; and this though showing the wear of the centuries 
stands to the present day to mark the resting place of the great 
Zi Ko-lao. 


VI 


I believe it is now evident why Monsignor Haouisée, Vicar 
Apostolic of Nankin, declared that Paul Zi “has the right to 
be considered as the first member of Chinese Catholic Action.” 
While cooperating so intimately with the missionaries, he 
never sought his own glory; he was at once humble and 
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zealous; for him everything had an apostolic end; his person, 
his talents and honors he placed at the disposal of the 
Church.” In the hour of persecution and danger, without the 
slightest trace of human respect, he stood up as the defender 
of the missionaries. He refuted all manner of calumnies 
against them, and wrote powerful, stirring apologies on their 
behalf. His unswerving devotion and admirable spirit of 
Catholic Action were constant to his latest breath. 

Mr. Loh Tsen Ziang, only a few years ago Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in the Chinese Republic, and now a Bene- 
dictine monk in Belgium, recently published a eulogy of Zi 
Ko-lao, urging the Chinese Christians to begin venerating 
this wonderful layman:" “Paul should be imitated by our 
people, because of his love for God and man and his zeal for 
propagating the Catholic religion. He will rouse up 
Christians to make greater progress on the way to Heaven, and 
help to save the pagans of our country.” 


Lettre pastorale (1933), p. 32. 
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How Nova Scotia Eman- 
cipated Catholics 


Sr. FRANCIS D’ Assisi, PH.D. 


HE Quebec Act of 1774 by which Great Britain gave 
to a numerous group of new subjects the right to 
practice their religion unmolested, is in English 

possessions the first charter of religious freedom since the 
Reformation, if we except the ephemeral Declarations of 
Indulgence of the Catholic Stuarts. This about-face policy 
of Great Britain was dictated by no altruistic broadminded- 
ness, but was simply and solely a gesture of expediency. There 
was, on the one hand, the growing unrest among her English- 
speaking subjects in the American colonies, and on the other, 
there was the lesson of her failure in handling a like group of 
French in Nova Scotia, or Acadia, to influence her attitude 
towards these subjects who came under her dominion in 1763. 

So much has been written about the success of Great Britain 
in governing her colonies according to an enlightened pro- 
cedure, that we may overlook at times the fact of her failures. 
Her great failure with the thirteen colonies has been variously 
explained, but even before 1775, the attempt to bring under her 
sway, in Nova Scotia, a people, differing in nationality and 
religion, ended in disaster. The story of the Acadian expul- 
sion has more than tragic significance. Whether we trace 
responsibility to the home government, or to the colonial offi- 
cers, the expulsion was an acknowledgment of defeat in the 
attempt to amalgamate an alien group, an acknowledgment 
which was to bear fruit in the milder and more conciliatory 
policy of the Quebec Act. 

In 1755, anti-French and anti-Catholic feeling was at white 
heat in Nova Scotia, and this attitude reached its climax in the 
Penal Legislation which marked the deliberations of the First 
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Assembly in 1758. It should be of interest then to examine 
the history of Nova Scotia up-to this date, insofar as it evi- 
denced the presence of a religious factor, and to trace the later 
history of these laws. The latter record represents a little 
known phase of the struggle for Catholic Emancipation, and 
one that has a unique importance in that it achieved its object 
before Emancipation came in Great Britain.’ 


I 


Acadia was founded as a French colony during the first 
years of the seventeenth century. St. Croix Island, in Penob- 
scot Bay, had proved an unhealthy site, and a point further 
north was chosen. This first permanent settlement was named 
Port Royal, and dates from 1605. Thus it;is the oldest settle- 
ment in North America after St. Augustine. Although colo- 
nizing was not done primarily for religious reasons, and 
although Sieur de Monts, the first governor, was himself a 
Huguenot, yet the Letters Patent to de Monts contain an 
admonition to instruct the savages in the religion of the court. 
Through the influence of Marie de Medici, the Jesuits came 
to the colony in 1610, their first missionary undertaking in 
North America, and it was in Acadia also that the first Jesuit 
shed his blood in defense of religion.” For “the heretic 
[English], more brutal than the Indian,” swooped down on 
Port Royal from Virginia in 1613, and destroyed the settle- 
ment, captured the two Jesuit priests, and left a lay brother 
dead as a result of the fray. The century of Anglo-French 
struggle for the control of the peninsula had begun. 

In the religious and dynastic wars, which followed, with 
France and England always on opposite sides, Acadia, coastal 
territory and geographically the natural continuation of the 
land possessed by England, would have been a point of attack 
were there no other stimulus than colonial rivalry. But there 


1When Daniel O’Connell met in 1838 the delegates from Nova Scotia who had 
gone to London on a political mission, he acknowledged to them the aid that had 
been given his campaign by the successful termination of struggle in this colony. 
Relations, Volume I, p. 199. Letter of Pére Biard. 
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seems to have been in every capture of Port Royal—and there 
were four—something of the religious hatred and fanaticism 
which runs like a murky undercurrent through all the conflicts 
of the Post-Reformation period. On the surface, it was the 
meeting of two mighty tides, engendered in the imperialistic 
ambitions of two world powers, the one champion of the new, 
the other, bulwark of the old, religion. Acadia was the off- 
spring of France, eldest daughter of the Church, and though 
at times she seemed a neglected offspring, a Cinderella among 
colonies, she cherished through all the dark periods of alien 
possession, the gift of the Faith that was hers by right of birth. 
The time was to come when she would have to fight for that 
faith, back to the wall; when she would reach out in blind 
unguided strokes to defend it; when her children would pay 
the penalty of such fighting in forced exile from the homes 
that had been theirs through at least four generations. The 
taking of Port Royal in 1710, marked the fifth and final pass- 
ing of Acadia under the English yoke. The Treaty of Utrecht, 
three years later, sealed the capture. Henceforth Port Royal 
was Annapolis, and Acadia was Nova Scotia. 

The finality of the Treaty was not perceived at the time, at 
least by the French. An attempt by the British Government 
to administer the Oath of Allegiance met with organized op- 
position. The period between Utrecht and the expulsion has 
been a fruitful source of material for historians, and much of 
what has been written is controversial in character. The issue 
was twofold, religious and national, and in the struggle, the 
two became almost identical. The Treaty gave to the inhabi- 
tants the right “to enjoy the exercise of the Roman Catholic 
religion to the extent permitted by the laws of Great Britain.” 
This of course meant restrictions, and, as if foreseeing the 
consequent discontent, those who wished to remain under 
France, could “remove themselves to any other place, as they 
shall think fit.” There was no general exodus of the Acadians. 
Until the fall of Quebec, France did not relinquish the hope 
of one day reestablishing herself in Acadia. Meanwhile it 
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was to her advantage to keep a group decidedly friendly to 
herself on the peninsula. 

What made for the finality of the treaty was New England 
interest. For economic purposes, the New England merchants 
had long looked with shrewd eyes at the Acadian fishing ports 
and timber lands, and had generously encouraged the several 
military expeditions to the north in the Anglo-French wars of 
the seventeenth century; but so long as the population remained 
French and Catholic, they felt that New England commercial 
interests in the country were handicapped. To keep the land 
then out of French possession, and to Anglicize the inhabitants 
would be no small advantage to Boston trade. The New Eng- 
land Governors, commanders-in-chief of His Majesty’s col- 
onies in America, took an active part inthe affairs of the 
newly acquired and troublesome colony. Governor Shirley 
was particularly cognizant of the economic value of Nova 
Scotia, and he saw, as others were to see later, that the 
Acadians were the people to tend the dykes and cultivate the 
land; on the other hand, his zeal for the interests of the British 
Crown could not brook their lack of loyalty. Nor could he 
accept their Catholicism with equable mind. He writes to 
Newcastle :* 

The general inclination which the French Inhabitants of Nova Scotia 
have to the French Interest proceeds from those ties of consanquinity to 
the French of Canada, but more especially from those of their religion 
which last seems to put them greatly under the influence of their priests, 
who continually receive their directions from the Bishop of Quebec. 


The jurisdiction over the Acadians of the Bishop of Quebec, 
a French subject, and residing in French territory, was a 
stumbling block to the English, perhaps not without cause. 
There is evidence that the prestige of the Church was used to 
keep alive loyalty to France during the period from 1710 to 
1755. On their side, the Acadians seem to have thought that 
loyalty to their religion and to France were one and the same. 


’Public Archives of Nova Scotia. Letters of Governor Shirley. 
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Church and State separation was a doctrine of the future, and 
the priests were the leaders of the people in political as in 
ecclesiastical affairs. Both sides were confusing the real 
issues, and in consequence the Church in Acadia came to be 
identified by the New Englanders with the French Govern- 
ment. 

So the royalist Governor Shirley would turn these French 
Catholics into English Protestants by settling among them 
English and Protestant landholders from New England. He 
reiterates this advice over and over again in a letter to the 
home government, even submitting a map designating the best 
places for settling the New Englanders so that by contacts and 
intermarriages with the French, they may make “good Protes- 
tants of the next generation.” ‘The very fact that such a plan 
was under consideration is responsible for much of the French 
resistance. This resistance continued until 1755, when the 
expulsion took place, and the ambition of New England was 
achieved. The evidence puts the guilt on the colonial officials 
rather than on the home government. These officials, Gover- 
nor Shirley of Massachusetts and Governor Charles Law- 
rence of Nova Scotia, which had had its own Governor since 
1745, wantea a Nova Scotia wholly English. A lethargic 
Board of Trade in London, and a still more indifferent French 
Government at Paris, were the unwitting sponsors of the 
tournament. The odds were with the aggressor; New Eng- 
land had back of her development a strong motherland; 
Acadia had been practically left alone by France, after the 
first deposits of settlers. New England fisheries and commerce 
had lured her interests to the northern coastline; the Acadians 
were a pastoral people, and knew no lands but their own. The 
struggle for control of the peninsula had lasted for a century 
and a half, and had to end. Had it not resulted as it did, had 
the French remained in Nova Scotia until the Treaty of Paris 
in 1763, as a racial minority unmolested and unmolesting, the 
history of their Catholicism might have been different—the 
French Acadians would in all probability have been included 
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with the French of Quebec, in the liberal arrangements of the 
Quebec Act. But Nova Scotia, by becoming an English col- 
ony in 1713, was ordained to work out her own destiny toward 


religious freedom. 


II 


When the English settlement begun in 1749 and, reinforced 
by the New Englanders who came to occupy the lands vacated 
by the Acadians, had reached a certain maturity, plans were 
made for summoning the First Assembly. Of the nineteen 
men named in the returns, the majority were New England- 
ers. Despite this fact, however, it was the influence of old 
England which was to show itself in the legislation. During 
the eighteenth century, several factors worked together to keep 
Nova Scotia British in sentiment and British in political 
thought, and so saved for the empire what might otherwise 
have been a fourteenth colony. There was in the first place 
an annual parliamentary grant for the officers of the govern- 
ment; secondly, Halifax was a military town, and the presence 
of the army, preserved contact with the homeland. After 
1758, too, the laws, as far as practicable, were identical with 
those of England. This preference for English laws, and dis- 
taste for those of Massachusetts, as being too democratic, ex- 
isted even before the calling of the First Assembly.* The 
reason for this lies in the very character of the settlement: 
Nova Scotia was settled as part of the policy of British expan- 
sion, aggressive expansion, that was in full blast during the 
eighteenth century, and so remained a loyal offspring; Massa- 
chusetts, on the other hand, had been settled almost as a pro- 
test against the oppression of religious intolerance, and had 
drifted further and further from imperial supervision. 

It was this factor of “Britishness” which, existing side-by- 
side with New England influence, was yet strong enough to 
sweep aside possible suggestions to use Massachusetts laws, 


4Public Archives of Canada, Nova Scotia papers: B 5, p. 235. B 6, p. 102, quoted 
in Brebner, “New England’s Outpost,” p. 246. 
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and strong enough to direct the choice of the legislators to 
those of the mother country. In agreement with instructions, 
laws were passed restricting the rights of Catholics. “No 
Papist . . . shall have any right to possess or enjoy lands, or 
tenements, other than by grants from the Crown. All deeds 
or wills conveying lands or tenements to any Papist . . . shall 
be null and void.’’ One may question whether the good of 
the commonwealth alone motivated the passing of this Act, 
especially in the light of a further law that any lawsuits, aris- 
ing from claims of the Acadians to these lands, now occupied 
by “substantial industrious farmers, His Majesty’s Protestant 
subjects,” would be disregarded. This would safeguard the 
“fertile plains and flocks without number” to the New Eng- 
land usurpers. The Elizabethan law against priests was next 
embodied in the acts of this Assembly. Even though much of 
its venom was gone in the mother country, and the law had 
long since passed into desuetude, these zealous members now 
took it as their own, finding in it a check to the religion which 
in their view was outlined against the French horizon. 

Two more spokes, and the wheel intended to crush Cathol- 
icism was complzted. During the same session, the Assembly 
passed a law “For the Guardianship of Minors.’ By the first 
section of this Act, it is provided that in the event of a last 
will and testament of a father disposing of the custody and 
tuition of children to any person, “other than persons not 
protestants, . . . such disposition shall be good,” but the Gov- 
ernor was to dispose of the tuition of the children of Catholics 
—“to Protestants.” 

Other than this law, the regulation of. education did not 
engage the attention of the legislators, until 1766. In that year, 
“An Act concerning Schools and Schoolmasters” repeated the 
English statutes requiring the taking of the oath, and had with 
regard to Catholics that: 


If any popish recusant, papist, or person professing the popish religion, 


532 Geo. II, cap. 2. 
632 Geo. II, cap. XXVI. 
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shall be so presumptuous as to set up any school within this province an 
imprisonment of three months, or a fine of ten pounds would be his reward. 


“No where on this continent, perhaps,” says a later writer, 
“were more stringent penal statutes enacted, and no where did 
they become so quickly obsolete.” 


III 


Hardly had these restrictions been written on the statute 
books, than the difficulty of enforcing them became evident. 
Fortunately for Catholicism, not all the Catholics of the 
province were included in the expulsion. Besides the occa- 
sional English-speaking settler, who made no parade of his 
religion, there were some hundred Indians, Catholic for three 
generations, and these would not be intimidated into easily 
yielding their rights. The Nova Scotia Indians are of the 
Micmac tribe, like the Abenaki, a branch of the Algonquin. 
They found themselves now without a spiritual father, and 
their refusal to apostatize, and their persistent demands for 
a missionary, led Governor Belcher, who had succeeded 
Lawrence, to write to the ecclesiastical authorities at Quebec, 
to ask for a missionary for them, promising a subsidy from 
the government for his support. This act initiated a policy 
which, taught by experience, the British and Canadian gov- 
ernments have since practised. In recognition of the sooth- 
ing influence of the Church over these sons of the forest, 
they have been put under her care in reservations and resi- 
dential schools, and the success of the venture has proved how 
enlightened is such a procedure. But the lesson was not 
easily learned. The gentle scholarly nature of the first mis- 
sionary appointed, Abbé Maillard, did much to keep his 
position secure. On his death, however, attempts were made 
once more to win the Indians to Protestantism. When they 
asked again for a priest, the Lords of Trade in London turned 
their application over to the Society for the Propagation of 


TE. O’Brien, Memoirs of Rt. Rev. Edmund Burke, p. 55. 
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the Gospel, and the Society directed its ministers to “give the 
Indians such instruction as was possible.” One of these min- 
isters reports that he has read prayers to them in their own 
language, “which I thought best to do to please them, though 
I don’t yet know what I read to them. ... I told them our 
Great King George had sent me to be their priest.”* Such 
deceptions were of course without fruit, and M. Bailly was 
appointed in 1765. However, he was to have but a short 
period of activity in Nova Scotia. New England zeal had 
not abated, and the appointment of a priest had provoked 
newspaper indignation in Boston.’ He found much bigotry 
in Halifax City; in fact, so much that Mass could not be said 
publicly, and he was obliged to meet his congregation outside 
the town. Broken in health, M. Bailly returned to Quebec 
in 1772, and did not come again to Nova Scotia. 

The influence of Catholicism in keeping Canada for Eng- 
land during the American Revolution is acknowledged by all 
historians, and there is an interesting parallel, less well-known, 
in the attitude taken by the Abenaki and Micmac Indians of 
Maine and Nova Scotia. During the first years of the Revo- 
lution they remained neutral, though both sides sought their 
support. The concession of the English government to their 
religious practices, and the appointment of another priest, just 
at this time, no doubt led to their giving a pledge of their 
loyalty to Britain in 1777. Like the Catholic French of 
Quebec, the Indians were wary of a government which re- 
sented England’s recent recognition of their religious rights. 

From 1777 on, the Indians were not without a priest. But 
the Catholic Irish, who had been coming to the province in 
ever increasing numbers, were still without the right to own 
land, or to organize worship. In 1781, they found themselves 
strong enough to present with hope of success, a petition to 
the Assembly, asking for a repeal of these obnoxious laws. In 
view of the fact that the British Parliament had granted some 


8Rev. Mr. Wood to Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. October 15, 1765. 
®Casgrain, Memoir de Nouvelle Ecosse, p. 15. Letter of M. Bailly. 
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measure of Catholic Relief in 1778, an Act of Repeal passed 
the local legislature. The significance of this Act was two- 
fold: it gave the Catholics the right to own land, to erect 
churches, to hold public worship; secondly, it gave them the 
franchise. Hitherto, priests had been tolerated only for the 
Indians, and only land owners could vote. There remained 
some disabilities; for example, the Test Oath prevented Cath- 
olics from taking political office, but a beginning had been 
made, and the way opened up for the expansion of the Church 
in the province. A house of worship was built in Halifax, 
and Father Jones, the first priest not in the pay of the govern- 
ment, arrived from Ireland, to take charge in 1785. He is 
the first of a long line of Irish missionaries who were to do so 
much for the Faith in Nova Scotia. He was appointed 
Superior of the Mission in 1787, and when‘he returned to I re- 
land in 1800, there were ten priests in the province. 

From 1783, we may date the beginning of the Church in 
Halifax City. The history of the next four decades is a 
history of organization and expansion, of growth in numbers 
and prestige. One of the strongest factors in bringing about 
the removal of the disabilities under which the Catholics still 
labored, was the mingling of Catholics and non-Catholics in 
the daily contacts of social and civil life. Once having at- 
tained the franchise, Catholics are active and even prominent; 
we find them listed in every civic group, doing jury service, 
attending public meetings, acting on committees. Parallel 
with this advance, there is in all parts of the province wher- 
ever Catholics are numerous, organization into missions, under 
the priests who now begin to come in from European coun- 
tries, chiefly from Ireland, Scotland, and France. Father 
Jones was succeeded almost immediately by Father Edmund 
Burke, who was consecreated its first Bishop when Nova 
Scotia was erected into a diocese in 1818. During his pastor- 
ship and episcopate, projects for Catholic education, news- 
paper controversies with prelates of the Established Church, 
personal and social contacts with Protestant political leaders, 
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all helped to keep Catholicism before the eyes of the public, 
and when Bishop Burke died in 1820, the way was clearing 
towards religious freedom. 

The influence of another priest must also be mentioned. 
There came to the province in 1799, in answer to a petition 
from the returned Acadians asking for a French priest, Abbé 
Jean Mandé Sigogne. Born in Tours in 1760, and ordained 
priest in 1785, he was among those who refused the Oath of 
the Civil Constitution, and was saved from death only by an 
escape to England. His fellow emigrés served their part 
there in winning public opinion on behalf of Catholicism, but 
Abbé Sigogne’s work was to be in a distant field. When he 
came to Nova Scotia, he was cordially received by the author- 
ities, and given the necessary permission to serve the Roman 
Catholics of the province. 

It is difficult to estimate his subsequent influence. His resi- 
dence in England had given him an understanding and admir- 
ation for English institutions; his deep intellectual attain- 
ments made foreign to him any spirit of intolerance. He 
found the Acadians more or less churlish, and, as we would 
expect, still resenting the injustice of the expulsion; he found 
the English generally well-disposed, but prejudiced against 
the nationality and faith of their subjects. His task it was 
to remove antipathy from both sides. His relations with 
those in power were always friendly, and one Protestant mem- 
ber paid tribute to his character as a Catholic priest during 
the debate on the Emancipation Bill. 


IV 


Once having attained the franchise, the Catholics were 
quick to utilize and to exercise it effectively, so effectively 
indeed, that their quiet persistence was to prove mightier than 
violence. Until 1827, Catholic constituencies were repre- 
sented by Protestant members. In that year the Cape Breton 
district sent to the Provincial Parliament, Richard John 
Uniacke, a Protestant, and Lawrence Kavanagh, a Catholic. 
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Uniacke took his seat on the opening of the House, but Kav- 
anagh could not while the oath against Transubstantiation 
was in force. The hope of the electors seems to have been that 
the government would take measures to abolish the oath. The 
Government of Cape Breton had recently been incorporated 
in that of Nova Scotia against the will of many of its inhab- 
itants; so that the discontent concerning the union, and the 
loyalty of the Catholics to the new government, were two 
important cards held by the voters. Negotiations with Eng- 
land were entered into concerning the matter, and finally a 
modified oath was drawn up for Kavanagh. It seems to have 
been the intention of the King and his ministers that this ar- 
rangement would be but for this single case, but the Nova 
Scotia Assembly were intent on a more general interpretation, 
and passed the following resolution:” 


His majesty having been graciously pleased to give his consent that 
Lawrence Kavanagh, Esq., elected to represent the County of Cape Breton, 
being a Gentleman professing the Roman Catholic Religion, should be per- 
mitted to take his seat in this House without taking the Declaration against 
Popery and Transubstantiation: 

Resolved that this House is grateful to his Majesty for relieving His 
Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects from the disability they were heretofore 
under, from sitting in this House, to admit the said Lawrence Kavanagh 
to take his seat, and will in future permit Roman Catholics who may be duly 
elected and shall be qualified to hold a seat in this House, to take such seat 
without making the Declaration against Popery and Transubstantiation, and 
that a Committee be appointed to wait upon His Excellency, the Lieutenant 
Governor, and communicate to him this resolution of the House. 


Having achieved this much, the final breaking of the 
shackles was comparatively easy. In 1827, a petition signed 
by over a thousand Catholics was read in the House by 
Richard John Uniacke. The speeches which followed, par- 
ticularly that of Thomas Chandler Haliburton, showed that 
the members were ready to give any Bill for religious freedom 
their warm support. The Bill was framed and presented in 


10Journal of Assembly. 
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the Council” on March 29, 1827. It passed in both Houses, 
and received the Lieutenant-Governor’s signature on April 
17, 1827. 

Interesting is contemporary opinion as expressed by a 
London newspaper :” 


While every effort is making to revive the expiring flower of bigotry, 
we are glad to see the spirit of Freedom abroad, sympathizing with the ex- 
cluded portion of the people of this country for their civil rights, and draw- 
ing the attention of the civilized world to the intolerant system which per- 
vades the councils of the once great and free, the once great and glorious 
and happy England. . . The most important event of late affecting the 
friends of civil and religious liberty, is the spirit of liberality which has been 
shown by the legislative body of Nova Scotia, a British province in North 
America, which we hope will soon be shown by the legislators of the 
mother country. 


Thus did Nova Scotia anticipate the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Bill in the mother country by at least two years. It is 
true that it was reserved by the Crown, but not before two 
years had elapsed, and within so short a time before the 
passing of the Imperial Act of Emancipation that the letter 
telling of the reservation was never read to the House. 


11The N. S. Parliament until very recently consisted of two Houses, the Legislative 
Council, appointed, and the Assembly, elected. The Council was supposed to be 
analogous to the House of Lords. 
12Copied by the Nova Scotian (local newspaper) in issue of August 16, 1827. 














Two Poets: Compared and 


Contrasted 
C. E. MAGUIRE, B. A. 


T is apparently fantastic to connect the names of Emily 
Dickinson and Katharine Tynan with Edith Wharton’s 
anecdote of the Eton boy who launched his novel with 

the words: “ ‘Hell,’ said the duchess, as she lit her cigar.” But 
this startling phrase is more than an example of a striking 
introduction. It is, in a sense as striking as its diction, the 
earmark of an era, of our era, when in literature as in every- 
thing else, what is demanded is a clearing of new paths, 
however wild the country into which they may cut. The 
wilder, I may say, the better; and the field of poetry has not 
escaped the epidemic of haphazard trail-blazing. 


I 


Of course, the detection of such a tendency is no feat. It 
has been pointed out and praised or deplored by every critic 
of latter-day morals, manners and minds. Its psychological 
justification, however, is not so simple; and the word 
justification is meant in its strictest sense. Is it—not right or 
wrong, for one cannot speak of right and wrong, intelligibly, 
to a generation which entrusts its ethics to an ecumenical 
council of conditioned reflexes—but is it justifiable for an 
intelligent being to face the ways—even the literary ways—of 
the mind’s world with the motto: “It is better to travel hope- 
fully than to arrive”? Is it justifiable? Certainly, one must 
admit, there is a salutary restlessness in man, a casting about 
for new worlds, as natural to him as eating or sleeping; but, 
the question recurs, is there no harnessing this mental wander- 
lust?-—for wanderlust it is, and no more than that. Even 
waiving, for the moment, the problem of whether or not there 
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is any absolute truth to which the mind may attach itself, can 
we escape the conclusion that it is derogatory to the dignity 
of the human mind (let us not be scholastic and say intellect) 
to wander without a goal at which to aim? 

Of course, the dignity of the human mind is in itself an 
abstraction which scientists have studiously sought to segre- 
gate from any semblance of reality, by reducing the mind to 
the ridiculous status of a cerebral switchboard for sense 
impressions. But that the mind, in an astonishingly orthodox 
and almost spiritual sense, is still in good philosophic, literary 
and even scientific repute, becomes painfully clear upon even 
the most cursory examination of that contrary volume, “Living 
Philosophers,” in which, for the benefit of the book reviewers 
and a portion of the public, twenty-two of the accepted lights 
of the age attempted to explain once again what they think 
the world is all about. “And we wonder, oh we wonder, what 
on earth this world can be.” 

Mr. Nathan, for one, prefers to concentrate on the imme- 
diate, since the ultimate is merely illusion; but this fatalism, 
in which he enjoys the not unquestionable philosophic com- 
pany of Mr. Darrow, is in striking contrast to the positive 
deification of the mind advocated by Millikan, Sir James 
Jeans and others of that group. The mind, they say, not only 
chooses but creates its gods. Can so supreme an agent be 
content to plead: “This timid life of evidence, keeps crying 
‘I don’t know—’”’? And yet our generation, particularly our 
reading and writing generation, offers precisely that apologia 
for its inanities. 


II 


The point can, perhaps, from a literary angle, be illustrated 
no better than by a comparison (it is rather a contrast) 
between the work of Emily Dickinson and that of Katharine 
Tynan. Both these women possessed literary gifts of a very 
high order. Each was characterized by a sharply individual 
personality which forced its way into her most casual work. 
Behind the poetry of each lay a directive philosophy which 
was its soul, and in that philosophy lies the ultimate test of 
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the comparative greatness of the two poets. They were not 
contemporaries. Miss Tynan was born at Clondalkin at 
approximately the time when, Emily’s interpreters are trying 
to prove (and Emily’s friends to disprove), the “New 
England Nun” was losing her heart to Helen Hunt’s husband 
in the prim parlors of a Washington hotel. But it was only 
in Holy Week, 1931, that Miss Tynan, whom Theodore 
Maynard had lately called “one of the three greatest living 
Irish poets,” laid aside her indefatigable pen; while Miss 
Dickinson’s verse, if ignored at the time of its composition, has 
become the great “discovery” of our age. Of the two, by far 
the better known and more widely acclaimed is the little 
Amherst philosopher. Nor does this, after an examination of 
the productions of the two poets, seem altogether unjust, until 
we consider the actual foundation upon which the Dickinson 
cult is based. 

The two can, up to a certain limit, be compared point for 
point, and the honors fall equably enough. 

In what is lately regarded as the minor matter of melody, 
Miss Tynan is admittedly supreme. Her verses’ “archi- 
tectural shapeliness”’ is the characteristic which no critic of 
her work neglects, and the sole defect of her poetry is its 
almost too spontaneous rhythm; whereas it was Colonel Hig- 
ginson, Emily’s guide and mentor, who accused her of being 
“uneven and spasmodic,’ and who advised her to “delay 
publication until her form was better disciplined.” It cannot, 
of course, be denied that this musical aptitude of Miss Tynan’s 
led her not infrequently into mortal sins of undisciplined 
facility; and that Miss Dickinson’s sharp, almost discordant, 
rhythms, which had the nature of etchings about them—or 
better still, perhaps the nature of those atrocious, pen-and-ink 
stippled productions of the very latest illustrators, sketches 
which look like a newspaper photograph under a magnifying 
glass—gave to some of her restless, straining-at-the-leash verse 
what Walter Pritchard Eaton calls “the bite of reality.” But 
if, as Mr. Eaton again points out, “poetic immortality is not 
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in the pages of a book, or on a library shelf, but on the lips 
of men and women,” one cannot well dispute which is more 
suited to be “memorable in the literal sense’ —Miss Tynan’s 
lilting: 

Under an arch of wild, wild cloud, 

Beneath an opal mountain bowed, 


All in a humid world and cool 
With wind and water beautiful— 


or Miss Dickinson’s vivid but uneven: 


The gentian weaves her fringes, 
The maple’s loom is red, 

My departing blossoms 
Obviate parade. 


But this, it will be argued, is not Emily at her best. 
Certainly it is not. But compare even her best, of which this 
is an excellent example: 


Grand go the years in the crescent above them; 
Worlds scoop their arcs and firmaments row; 
Diadems droop and Doges surrender 
Soundless as dots on a disk of snow— 


with what approaches Miss Tynan’s best: 


Slight as a lance she is, 
And tall as Lent lilies, 
Aspiring like a flame in windless air; 
Incense and breath of spice 
Kept from her Paradise 
Haunt her from slender feet to ebon hair. 


Nowhere does Emily achieve more measured verse than 
here, and yet it is merely that—measured. It has sweep, of 
course. It has rhythmic impetus; but it lacks utterly the 
stateliness, the precision, the cool, sure touch of the musician’s 
fingers that waken the strings to melody. A series of staccato 
arpeggios formed her favorite melodic effect, and con impeto 
rather than con grazia expressed her normal melodic mood. 
But Miss Tynan, for all her apparently casual facility, had 
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an intimate knowledge of the possibilities of her instrument, 
shrewdly estimated its tonal quality, and exquisitely adapted 
her manner to her matter. 

No. Certainly not in music does Emily surpass Katharine, 
who can “create more poetry with three soft-gurgled notes” 
than all her careful fellow-poet’s pruning could produce. 

In diversity of figure, however, the palm passes to Emily. 
She has a vivid sense of words, which Miss Tynan, evidently, 
did not consider it expedient to cultivate. She drew on a vast 
store of information, particularly scientific, which Miss 
Tynan, the apostle of simplicity, blithely ignored. ‘Katharine 
was, it must be confessed, cheerfully “narrow” in her literary 
preoccupations. When, in her memoirs, she speaks of her 
close friendship with Lord Linlithgow and other military 
gentlemen quartered in Mayo during the War, she records 
that their conversations were almost exclusively literary. One 
doubts that the young English and Scottish engineers who 
stood on the Hinkson hearth rug and consumed the Hinkson 
buttered toast, entranced their hostess with detailed analyses 
of pontoon bridge construction; but Miss Dickinson, in her 
correspondence with Major Hunt, is positively eager to sit at 
his feet, by courtesy of the U. S. Postal Service, and learn the 
wonders of his mechanical lore. 

Compare Emily’s: 

At half-past three, a single bird 
Unto a silent sky 

Propounded but a single note 
Of cautious melody. 


At half-past four experiment 
Had subjugated test 

And lo! her silver principle 
Supplanted all the rest. 


At half-past seven, element 

Nor implement was seen, 

And place was where the presence was, 
Circumference between. 
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with Miss Tynan’s: 


All day in exquisite air 

The song clomb an invisible stair, 
Flight on flight, story on story, 
Into the dazzling glory. 


There was no bird, only a singing, 
Up in the glory, climbing and winging, 
Like a small golden cloud at even, 
Trembling ’twixt earth and heaven. 


I saw no staircase, winding, 

Up in the dazzle, sapphire and blinding, 
Yet round by round, in exquisite air, 
The song went up the stair. 


Which is more arresting, more adventurous, more novel? 
Emily’s, of course; but Miss Tynan has accomplished some- 
thing more difficult. She has eschewed the opportunity to be 
arresting, adventurous and novel. She has taken the accepted 
threads of her art, and not only has she woven them into a 
pattern of exquisite simplicity which defies adjectival analysis, 
but has achieved a cloth which is smooth, and soft, and strong; 
whereas the pattern of Emily’s weaving is geometric and 
harsh; its fabric perilously contiguous to strips of bright 
tissue; the whole neatly rolled and inserted in a test tube. 

However, the charge, at best, is a minor one, prompted, 
perhaps, by prejudice; for Emily has done nothing more 
culpable than to construct a new set of metaphorical relations, 
in which physical rather than metaphysical symbols predomi- 
nate; and surely no one has the right to question the sources or 
the symbols of the poet. If the symbolism of all nature was 
to Emily a mad, fantastic thing, while to the Irishwoman its 
significance, lovely and exalted as she saw it, was delicately 
restrained, acceptance of either interpretation or both will 
depend finally on the trend of the individual imagination. 

Nor was Emily always, in her mode of expression, a 
pioneer. She possessed a vivid descriptive style which 
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employed delightful variations of the most orthodox poetic 
figures; a style which differed from Miss Tynan’s chiefly in 
that she favored red and purple against Katharine’s dainty 
pastels. After the keen-eyed Emily’s “hindered rubies,” and 
“purple” which “could not keep the East,” and “breadths of 
topaz,” and “orchards sparkling like a Jew,” there is a truly 
Celtic mist about the Tynan “silver gray,” and “soft green,” 
and “pale, fragile violet.” 

The New Englander’s color and variety of expression, 
weighed in the disc of the scale opposite Miss Ld eal s music, 
almost restores equilibrium. 


III 


But color and music are not all of poetry. They are not 
even the essentials of poetry, whose essence lies in the thought, 
and even more in the emotion, which the color and music 
clothe; and which it is the function of the color and music to 


convey, as intelligibly and movingly as possible, to the reader’s 
mind. But if the balance is to be maintained by emotional 
appeal, the fairest test involves consideration of their treat- 
ment of similar subjects. There is, for instance, Emily’s 
preoccupation with death which has a less frequent but quite 
as moving counterpart in such lines as Miss Tynan’s: 


I meet with the dead and talk, nor strange it seems, 
Since I’ve forgotten that they ever died. 


And it is here, for the first time, that we encounter the funda- 
mental divergence between the two comparatively parallel 
poets. 

The intensity of emotion aroused, either in author or audi- 
ence, depends very much upon the philosophical belief of the 
poet. So in the portrayal of the death pageant, with which 
both writers are preoccupied, the emotional tone is higher or 
lower just insofar as we regard the circumstance of death as a 
solemn bridge between two worlds, to be approached with 
fear and love, but little of actual curiosity; or as a casual stage 
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in development or disintegration—alternately a hospitable and 
an awful portal to utter mystery. It is Miss Tynan who holds 
the first view, Miss Dickinson the second. On the whole, the 
Irishwoman’s conception of death, as an emotional rather than 
an intellectual, experience, gives to her poems on the subject 
a more exalted emotional tone. The final crossing has little of 
the terror of absolute uncertainty for Miss Tynan. One senses 
—and in the light of her recent death one finds it consoling to 
sense—that she will feel comfortably at home in Eternity; 
while Emily’s wandering spirit, ever questioning, ever defin- 
ing, ever paraphrasing, ever coining metaphors, will suffer 
somewhat the incomplete destiny she describes, entered upon 


casually: 


We never know we go, when we are going, 
We jest, and shut the door. 
There is about Emily’s interest in death something which 
one must reluctantly but necessarily designate abnormal, 
though not inexplicable. The fragile little Amherst spinster, 


confined in her narrow compass, could not possibly achieve 
the cheerful, beautifully normal, rounded emotional develop- 
ment of the quite uninhibited, social-minded, happily married 
Irishwoman. Emily, thrown back utterly upon her own 
imagination for mental nourishment, seized upon one absorb- 
ing topic and brooded on it incessantly. That death was this 
preoccupation of hers is no secret. Mrs. Todd, her biographer, 
insists that it was a common absorption in the mysteries of 
immortality which drew together Emily and that gentleman 
who is Major Hunt’s posthumous rival in Emily’s reputed 
affections—the clerical Dr. Wadsworth. It is a truism that 
any such intense and almost exclusive preoccupation breeds 
abnormality; and in Emily’s case this abnormality revealed 
itself in a grim, macaber, sometimes actually repellent, atti- 
tude toward death—an attitude revealed in such lines as: 

How many times these low feet staggered, 

Only the soldered mouth can tell. 

Try! can you stir the awful rivet? 

Try! can you lift the hasps of steel ? 
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It is astonishing how rarely, in verse of this nature, Miss 
Dickinson freed her mood of the overpowering influence of 
the physical. Again and again, she outlines the gloomy, the 
ghastly physical details of dying, death and burial. How 
sharp a contrast and how great a relief it is to turn from this 
to Miss Tynan’s gentle: 

Last week she died. The lilac bough 
Her eyes watched bud is blooming now. 


The chestnut’s lit her lamp since then; 
And the lost cuckoo’s come again. 


A week ago! O endless space, 

Since Mary heavenward turned her face! 
And still the lilac’s on the spray 

That budded when she went away. 


IV 


From this comparison, however, brief as it necessarily must 
be, the two poets emerge in fairly equal poetic stature. But 
in point of popularity the New Englander, the “feminine 
Walt Whitman,” is immeasurably ahead. Nor can this 
popularity be confined to the United States and ascribed to 
our sometimes ridiculous national loyalty; which loyalty does 
not, as a matter of fact, extend to all American poets. It was 
not, for instance, extended to Louise Imogen Guiney, a New 
Englander herself, with as distinguished a poetic gift as 
Emily’s and, besides considerably more technical perfection, 
a decidedly more definite and worthwhile “message.” No. 
Our enthusiasm for a home product is not the explanation, for 
Miss Dickinson’s popularity is far from being a local affair. 
It is an English critic, Conrad Aiken, who, as every reader of 
prefaces to her work will remember, commits himself to the 
rather broad statement that hers is “perhaps the finest poetry 
by a woman in the English language.” Then what is the secret 
of her cult? 

It lies, and quite palpably, I believe, in the mistiness of her 
philosophical convictions or lack of convictions; and of a 
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generation wavering gracefully between agnosticism and what 
one might excusably (if a pun were ever excusable) call 
‘“‘misticism,” she is the premier candidate for poet laureate. 
This open-minded agnosticism, combined with a dilettantism 
born of polite curiosity, is our modern state of mind. It 
generates the desire, so sensationally and masculinely taken 
into consideration by the Eton boy’s duchess, to explore new 
territory; not with an actual impulse to trace new roads, or 
even one of them, to their ultimate destination, but merely for 
the pleasure, sometimes a deliciously perilous one, of feeling 
oneself on new ground. 

Rarely does even one philosophical, psychological or even 
merely literary, Columbus of the Explorers’ Club of modern 
thought have any definite destination in view when ‘he packs 
his intellectual bags for the trip. (There are many, one shud- 
ders to recollect, who do not bother to pack but travel in the 
lightest manner possible, without the vexing burden of mental 
luggage; but followers of their odysseys either fail to note the 
omission or regard it as a trifling matter, purely open to 
personal choice.) No. The latest philosophers are at one 
with Mr. Stevenson on at least one point: in going a journey, 
it is the journey alone, they say, which matters. Often they 
look no farther than the first stopping place on the way, some 
brilliant pyeliminary experimentation, for instance; as an 
actor on the road, in a play bound for Broadway, the theatrical 
Mecca, might look no farther than the first suburban booking. 
But an actor may, with none but personal detriment, allow 
himself to be so fascinated by that first field as to forget all else 
and remain; while the philosopher who neglects to close his 
ears with the traditional wax to the siren song of the proximate 
rather than the ultimate, the empirical rather than the 
rational, is responsible for all of his disciples whom he draws 
to the intellectual doldrums; for disciples are but disciples, 
and are not to be trusted to recognize the doldrums. Like Sir 
Rupert Murgatroyd, “they don’t know them—”; and a whole 
generation may be tricked into lingering for an indefinite 
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mental engagement at some shoddy wayside theater which at 
best should rate no more than a one-night stand. But if the 
scholar has no Broadway at which to aim, it is highly improb- 
able that he will stumble upon it by accident, or recognize it 
if he does. Philosophical truth is illuminated by no electrical 
signs, identified by no corner lamp-posts. Our pious advance 
guard of modern thought, if it escapes permanent settlement 
at a way station, must suffer the only alternate fate—which is 
to travel in a vicious circle. 

But in these days, uncertainty, translated into literary 
theory, is the proper spirit in which a writer is supposed to 
compose. 

That Miss Dickinson complied with this dictum hardly 
needs proof. She clung to the requisite foundation of fact— 
had her background of religious doctrine which she felt free 
to interpret or prune at will, and upon which she fell grace- 
fully back whenever her exciting flights wearied her. One 
moment she could write: 

All circumstances are the frame 
In which His Face is set, 

All latitudes exist for His 
Sufficient continent. 


The light His Action and the dark 
The Leisure of His Will; 

In Him Existence serve or set 

A force illegible— 


and the next the astonishingly bitter: 


I left the place with all my might,— 
My prayer away I threw; 

The quiet ages picked it up 

And judgment twinkled, too, 


That one so honest be extant 
As take the tale for true 

That whatsoever you shall ask 
Itself be given you. 
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But I, grown shrewder, scan the skies 
With a suspicious air,— 

As children swindled for the first 

All swindlers be, infer. 


It is probably this very unwillingness (call it fear if you 
will) to cut loose altogether from the basic religious moorings, 
which is the most irritating aspect of “misticism.” Miss 
Tynan, an arch-example of the school of certainty—the “all- 
or-nothing”’ school—expressed this opinion forcibly in her 
prose writings. Miss Dickinson, whom she did not know, is 
not the object of her wrath, but the revered William Butler 
Yeats, sometime theosophist, whose religious dabblings 
amused her immensely. There is no evident point of contact 
between young Mr. Yeats, who thought death or “the entrance 
into the spiritual universe” was accomplished by “stepping 
through the yellow square,” and Emily, mature and thought- 
ful, regarding death as little more than a sinking into an 
oblong space of earth— 

Within a hut of stone 

To bask the centuries away 

Nor once look up for noon. 
It would, indeed, be absurd to attempt an analogy between the 
two poets, so diametrically differing in background, training, 
tradition and type of mind. But in this point at least (and 
minute as it may seem, it is the point of the argument) they 
stand together, and with them stand a distressing majority of 
the literary lights of the day: they climb, not for the peak but 
only for the pleasure of the climbing. 


V 


This necessarily destructive criticism is a very unwilling 
disparagement, for Emily’s poetic gift is, to the lover of her 
art, too superb a thing with which to play. “Silver perished 
with her tongue.” But undoubtedly she lessened that gift’s 
significance (she cou/d not lessen its distinction) by following, 
or rather by heralding and foreshadowing, a generation of 
scientific doubts. Through association with some of the 
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keenest scientific minds of her age, through the keenness of 
her own mind, and the skill of her pen in translating into 
splendidly vivid verse her mental preoccupations, she has 
epitomized a thought cycle. Whether or not we consider this 
achievement worthwhile depends solely upon our estimation 
of the cycle’s importance. If we think, as very probably 
Katharine Tynan thought, that it is merely an engaging side- 
path liable to end disconcertingly in mid-field, it is best left 
alone. If following it merely emphasizes 


How brittle are the piers 
On which our faith doth tread— 


as it emphasized for Emily, it is dangerous. In ascending 


To too remote a height 
For lower recognition— 


it is regrettable that Miss Dickinson did not ascend far enough 
to forget the scientific problems of her era. But she did not 
forget them. With such a mind as hers she could not forget 
them; and here, perhaps, lies the true secret of her compara- 
tive failure: that the intellectual note in her compositions is, 
after all, more predominant than the emotional. She tries 
desperately to rationalize every situation, if only with a 
phrase. 

On this point, indeed, Miss Tynan may be accused of going 
to the opposite extreme—and perhaps she does. There is none 
of Emily’s finely drawn groping toward truth in her writings. 
She starts out with the inestimable advantage—insecure 
though many hold it to be—of feeling that she knows the 
correct answer. Whereas Miss Dickinson’s task—the terrible 
legacy of private judgment—is that of interpreting and of 
synthesizing interpretations into an explanation of the final 
“why?”; Miss Tynan’s task—the lovely legacy of faith—is 
that of expressing her love of the world as the handiwork of 
God, of a God she has always known, of a God whom Himself 
she can love (because He has wished it so) with that 
reverently audacious mother-love so exquisitely expressed in 
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her poems on Christ’s childhood. ‘This contrast, it is true, 
verges perilously upon a fruitless reopening of a theological 
problem—whether knowing God or loving God is the higher 
activity—which does not belong in a literary analysis except 
insofar as literature embraces the whole of life. But though 
Miss Tynan ostensibly errs on one side and Miss Dickinson 
on the other, yet the former’s exaggeration is more easily and 
reasonably forgiven; for while Emily’s knowledge, which to 
her was paramount, fell resignedly short of its ultimate object 
(“I’m finite! I can’t see!”), Miss Tynan’s love, provided by 
Revelation with a perfect object, is essentially perfect. 

If only Emily had received “Eternity’s disclosure” without 
a film of agnosticism veiling it; if only she had preferred to 
accept the beautiful finalities of Revelation rather than to 
exhaust her splendid powers in storming with speculation a 
fortress which would have fallen at a word of faith, her poetic 
legacy in its philosophical foundation as well as in its physical 
beauty might have been, as Miss Tynan’s has every right to be, 
and as our modern thought is so distressingly far from being— 
“durable as dawn.” 





St. Augustine on the Problem 


of Error 
Leo W. KEELER, S.J., PH.D. 


r lr HE problem of error preoccupied St. Augustine more 
than any other thinker of the ancient world. Rea- 
sons for this deep concern are not far to seek. The 

one absorbing passion of his life was to possess the truth; 
negotium nostrum non leve aut superfluum, sed necessarium ac 
summum esse arbitror, magnopere quaerere veritatem. ‘The 
“Beauty ever ancient, ever new” for which his heart cried out, 
the interior Master whom he worshipped as the light and life 
of his soul, was eternal, inviolable, unchangeable Truth.’ But 
Augustine’s own quest for truth had lain through the ways of 
falsehood, and this experience had left behind two abiding 
convictions: that the reason he himself had wandered far afield 
during all those years was his infidelity to the light of faith 
and the promptings of grace; and that just such blind groping 
is the normal thing with fallen man, when he presumes to seek 
wisdom in his own way, careless of the ways of God. 

The error which interested him is such as has to do with our 
last end and destiny. An error in this matter is not a mere mis- 
take; itis a calamity. Now the presence of any sort of evil in 
a world whose Maker is Goodness itself, was a problem that 
tormented St. Augustine his whole life long. But the presence 
of religious error on such an enormous scale created a special 
difficulty, since he felt obliged, as a Christian apologete, to 
maintain that it is never strictly inevitable, and that remaining 
outside the truth always involves, what he knew it had in- 
volved in his own case, a sin against the light. It is not sur- 
” MContre Acad., Ill, i, 1; ef. Conf., II, iv, 7. 


2Conf., X, xl, 65: Ubi non mecum ambulasti, veritas, docens quid caveam et quid 
appetam, cum ad te referrem interiora visa mea quae potui, teque consulerem? 
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prising, then, that St. Augustine, who was, besides, so curious 
about the workings of the human mind and such a master of 
introspective psychology, should have a great deal to say about 
the how and the why of error. 

Nowhere, however, does he attempt anything like a sys- 
tematic exposition of the problem. There is no treatise De 
Errore among his works, and even if there were we may be 
sure that it would merely have stressed one or the other aspect 
of the question, in connection with higher trains of thought. 
It was not his way to work out any single theme in itself and 
apart from his whole philosophy.’ His doctrine on error 
comes to the surface fitfully, always on the swell of some more 
comprehensive discussion, and then sinks back out of sight 
before one has had time to get a satisfactory view of it. Some 
of its elements, those nearest the center of the saint’s field of 
philosophic vision, recur often enough, and are set forth at 
some length, so that the different texts taken together yield a 
fairly exhaustive statement. Others are dispatched in brief 
formulas which, since they are repeated with but slight altera- 
tions, were apparently thought by the author to be self-ex- 
planatory. Still others are touched on only indirectly and by 
implication. The most disconcerting circumstance is that 
what a present-day epistemologist must consider the very crux 
of the whole matter, the nature of erroneous judgment, falls 
precisely within the obscurest zone of St. Augustine’s philos- 
ophy, i.e. on the blurred line where sense and intellect meet. 
The task before us is, therefore, exceedingly difficult. One is 
constantly in danger of overstressing or of understressing, of 
missing what is essential and of fixing one’s attention on what 
is unimportant. If an effort is made in the following pages 
to expound the saint’s doctrine regarding error in comparative 
isolation, it is with acute consciousness that his full thought on 
~ 8Gilson brings out admirably this character of Augustinian thought in Introd. a 
étude de §. Aug. (Paris, 1929, p. 294): Le mal contre lequel lutte désespérément 
Vaugustinien, cest que, pour s’expliquer, il lui faut commencer par ce qui pourrait 


aussi bien étre la fin, et que, pour definir un point quelconque de sa doctrine, il lui 
faut absolument l’expliquer toute entiére. 
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the subject is thereby falsified more than the ordinary reader 
will perhaps suspect. 


I 


St. Augustine makes use without discrimination of half-a- 
dozen slightly different definitions of error. The one he adopts 
most formally is “accepting the false for the true,” fals: pro 
vero approbatio,’ a phrase which, while inferior as a defini- 
tion to some of the others, as being made up of complex terms 
which themselves call for further definition, has the advantage 
of emphasizing just those points which its author thought 
should be emphasized. Error, accordingly, is not mere ignor- 
ance, bare privation of knowledge, although it always implies 
ignorance; it requires, besides, a positive act of assent to some- 
thing that is not so. Neither does it consist in knowing what 
is false. Such a formula involves the meaningless assumption 
that false things can exist to be known. Lastly, the word 
approbatio clearly denotes an active determination that is de- 
pendent on the will of the subject. It is worth while remark- 
ing that none of the definitions employed by St. Augustine dis- 
tinguish between the act of erring and the state of error; nor 
again, between assent that is firm and subjectively certain, and 
unreflecting spontaneous “‘taking-for-granted.” Had he given 
more exclusive attention to false convictions that are firm and 
deliberate, he might have been led on to a finer analysis of the 
act or process; and where he treats of error as an evil, he could 
have diminished vastly the number of cases that are strictly 
pertinent. 

Apropos of the terms of his definition, St. Augustine ex- 
plains the meaning of verum and falsum, as here used, in many 


{Contra Acad., I, iv, 11; Enchir., xvii, 5; De Trin., XI, xi, 16. Other types of 
definition are putare esse quod non est, Conf., VII, xv, 21; De Vera Relig., xxxiii, 61; 
and passim. Rem dubiam, quamvis vera sit, approbare, Contra Acad., Ill, xv, 32; 
Enchir., xvii and xix; which formula is taken as equivalent to this other: se existi- 
mare scire quod nescit, Enchir., xvii; De Util. Credendi, xi, 26; Contra Acad., III, 
xi, 24. Assentiri falsis, Sol., Il, iii, 3. 

5Enchir., xvii. 
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passages. In the Soliloquies,’ for example, he asserts that all 
things are true insofar as they have existence at all, verum est 
td quod est.’ This is not just another way of saying that “what 
is, is.” Ontological truth is a real relation, and consists in the 
fact that all finite things are essentially inadequate likenesses 
and participations of eternal prototypes that exist in the Divine 
mind, after which they were fashioned, and by which they are 
known to God. If they are to be called false, it will be pre- 
cisely insofar as they fall short of their exemplars, i.e. insofar 
as they have no being. It is in this way that, comparing 
created things with one another, we call an object false, e.g., 
tin is called false silver, when it bears an imperfect likeness to 
something else better than itself, which it strives, as it were, 
to imitate.” But here there is a further reason for the denomi- 
nation: such similarity may easily lead us to assume sameness, 
where sameness does not exist, and it is the want of complete 
identity, notwithstanding a certain approach to it, which 
makes our judgment false. 

Again, our mental images are more or less exact likenesses 
of things existing outside, and, while not false in themselves, 
may justly be denominated false, in that their partial agree- 
ment with things often leads us into erroneous beliefs regard- 
ing the real world.’ Whatever may be thought of this expla- 
nation, the author lays down a number of points with perfect 
clearness: there are no really false things; mere perceiving 
never constitutes error; sensations, taken in themselves, are al- 
ways true, since they report the object as it necessarily appears 
here and now to the senses; even imaginations become false 
only through confusion with something different from them- 
selves; hence error requires a further act, and arises only 
when we venture to opine or assent. 


6Especially in Sol., 17. Another very instructive passage is De Vera Relig., xxxii 
and ff. 

7Sol., II, v, 8. Fr. Boyer distinguishes four different senses of the word truth in 
St. Augustine, and suggests that the list might have been made longer (L’idée de 
vérité dans S. Aug., Paris, 1920, pp. 2-4). 
8Sol., II, ix. 
9De Vera Relig., xxxiii, 61. 
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II 


Unfortunately, approbatio (and its equivalent) is the very 
term of the definition which St. Augustine is least concerned 
to elucidate. To understand this, it must be observed that St. 
Augustine did not work out a theory of error all his own, but 
took over the current doctrine on the subject, adapting it and 
expanding it to suit his purposes. His definition of error was 
in substance that of all his contemporaries. Among these the 
term assensio, approbatio (the ovyxatddeoic of the Stoics), 
passed muster as designating a sort of primitive notion. But 
the men who had given this notion currency, Skeptics, Stoics 
and Epicureans, all assumed a sensualistic psychology, and 
meant by assent, firstly and chiefly the acceptance of a sense 
image as guaranteeing the presence of a real body. Augus- 
tine’s contact with the Academy, and consequent familiarity 
with the age-long polemic between it and the Stoa anent the 
legitimacy of such assent, had accustomed him to this use of 
the word; and such is the meaning he habitually attaches to it 
when discussing the nature of error. 

Error is regularly made to consist in accepting a sense 
image, whether here and now received, or remembered, or 
constructed by imagination from remembered sensations, for 
more than it is worth—in attributing to it a reality to which 
it has no claim.” Its formula is: presence of a false (decep- 
tive) image, plus acceptance of the same as a real thing, fals: 
pro vero approbatio, and it seems to be taken for granted that 
all cases of mistaken judgment can somehow be brought under 
this one type. Moreover, just as these sensualists could not 





10De Trin., IX, xi, 16: non enim omnino ipsa corpora in animo sunt, sed eorum 
similitudines; itaqgue cum eas pro illis approbamus, erramus; error namque est pro 
alio alterius approbatio. Cf. De Musica, V1, xi, 32; De Gen. ad Lit., XII, xxv, 52, 
which passage, together with De Vera Relig., xxxiii, will be dealt with at some 
length in a moment. It is surprising how unconcernedly he leaves out of count 
such mistakes as seem, at least, to be strictly intellectual. He came very close to 
accepting the sensist point of view in accounting for error, appealing to intellect 
only in order to evince our knowledge of truth, and did not sufficiently consider 
that, although it is the faculty of truth, intellect cannot be absolved without trial 
from complicity in the acts whereby we miss the truth. 
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logically appeal to the activity of a higher faculty in order to 
account for the act of assent, least of all the Academics, who 
denounced all assent as irrational, so Augustine speaks as 
though the only cognitive factor involved in erroneous judg- 
ment were the sensible image or images. Far from associating 
reason or intellect with it, he asserts with great emphasis that 
intellect as such never errs.” 

Nevertheless it does not follow that for him the approbatio 
is an out-and-out act of the will. His tendency, when dealing 
with belief of any kind, undoubtedly is to center his attention 
on its voluntary and affective character. But he says nothing 
that can be fairly construed as an open avowal that either true 
or false belief is to be attributed to the will alone. The con- 
trary will be shown in a later paragraph with regard to belief 
in general. As regards false assent, one has only to consider 
some variants of his definition of error: cum putatur esse quod 
non est; cum ea, quae sic videt, ipsa corpora esse arbitratur; 
quisquis se extstimat scire quod nescit.” The verbs here used 
designate an act of the cognitive faculty, nor is the reader 
warned that they ought to be taken otherwise. True, it is hard 
to find room in St. Augustine’s psychology for such an act, but 
a like obscurity envelops the act of assent in all the ancient 
philosophies. It is so hard to conceive any judgment as being 
really put by the will, that explicit texts would be needed to 
justify such interpretation. 


III 


But something more definite seems to follow, and has some- 
times been inferred, from a doctrine developed by the saint in 
several different contexts. He tells us, on the one hand, that 
sense does not err of itself, e.g., sight in perceiving the oar in 
the water as broken, but that error first makes its appearance 


De Gen. ad Lit., XII, xiv, 29: Intellectualis autem visio non fallitur. Aut enim 
non intelligit qui aliud opinatur quam est; aut, si intelligit, continuo verum est. 


Ibid., xxv, 52. 
12Conf., VII, xv, 21; De Gen. ad Lit., XII, xxv, 52; Contra Acad., III, xv, 32. 
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when we proceed to interpret the data of sense, and pronounce 
that the thing is in fact thus; and on the other hand, that the 
interpreter of sense is reason, which stands over it as judge of 
its reports." The conclusion seems inevitable—hence error in 
tudicio, and it is reason that makes the mistake. Just the same 
one seeks in vain for this conclusion and these expressions in 
St. Augustine. 

To understand why he avoids them, one must take note of 
his peculiar use of the word iudicare. For him it does not 
signify primarily the Peripatetic “composition and division,” 
an operation he does not discuss, but retains its scriptural 
meaning of “sitting in judgment,” “passing judgment on.” 
That reason or intellect (the two words are used indiscrimi- 
nately in this connection) judges of sense, means that it looks 
down upon the senses from above, determining how far their 
reports are reliable, and what significance they bear. The 
norm according to which reason judges are the eternal forms, 
or truths, or laws, and it sees these because and insofar as it is 
illuminated by a ray of God’s intelligible light. Now the in- 
telligible objects are supremely real, and the intelligible light 
cannot deceive. Hence judgment, which is an application of 
the eternal norms, seen in the light of truth, will of its nature 
be true. One can conceive the light failing, and no judgment 
being put; but not the putting of a false Augustinian judg- 
ment. That would be possible only if there were false objects 
to be judged, and the saint does not tire of repeating that nemo 
potest scire falsa. 





13D¢e Vera Relig., xxxiii, 62; Contra Acad., III, xi, 26. 

M4Conf., VII, xvii, 23; De Lib. Arb., Il, vi, 13; De Gen. ad Lit., XII, xiv, 29; 
De Vera Relig., xxix, 53: Non solum autem rationalis vita de sensibilibus, sed de 
ipsis quoque sensibus iudicat: cur in aqua remum infractum oporteat apparere cum 
rectus sit, et cur ita per oculos sentiri necesse sit; nam ipse aspectus oculorum 
renunciare id potest, iudicare autem nullo modo. 

15Cf. the transition, De Vera Relig., xxxi, 58, from the thought that intellect judges 
of sense according to the eternal truth, to the scriptural texts, “For neither does the 
Father judge any man, but has given all judgment to the Son” (Jn. v, 22), and “The 
spiritual man judgeth all things, and he himself is judged of no man” (I Cor. ii, 15). 
The index of the St. Maur edition cites no certain instance of iudicium, iudicare, in 


their neutral, scholastic sense. 
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There is, besides, another reason for his refusal to allocate 
error in the judgment of the higher faculty. Intellect and rea- 
son are demonstrated to be more excellent than sense, precisely 
because it is their privilege to pass judgment on sense.” If, 
then, it were found that error is not chargeable to sense but to 
reason, and to that very act of reason from which its alleged 
prerogative derives, the prestige of the latter faculty would 
suffer a grave setback, and that gradation of perfection, on 
which so much depends in St. Augustine’s philosophy, be 
threatened with irreparable ruin. Wherefore he always tries 
to keep error on the lower level, making sense and the passions 
and a perverse will, bear the whole burden of it. 


IV 


All this, of course, only aggravates the difficulty regarding 
ap probatio, or the nature of the act by which we assent to what 
is untrue. The reader is probably saying to himself: but surely 
Augustine admitted an analytic and synthetic function of 
thought, call it by what name you will, which transcends sense, 
and yet does not necessarily involve the /umen intelligibile,; to 
which, therefore, false “opinions” may be attributed. Cer- 
tainly he did suppose some such activity, since without it he 
would have had no explanation at all of error; but it is equally 
certain that he has very little to say about it.” He makes no 
study of judgment in general, nor of false judgment in par- 
ticular, insofar as it pertains to intellect. For him the prob- 
lem of judgment is the problem of true judgment,” and his 


16In the familiar ascent of the soul from the visible world, through itself, to God, 
this is always the reason given for the superiority of reason or intellect over sense, 
quod intellectus iudicat de sensibus; cf. De Lib. Arb., Ul, v. 12; De Vera Relig., xxix, 
53, etc. 

17When there is question of error, St. Augustine says opinion, not judgment. He 
avoids, too, making ratio or intellectus the subject of such verbs as putat, fallitur; 
he says instead putatur, fallimur, animus putat ... fallitur. To this usage I have 
noted no real exception. 

18Cf. Gilson, Introd. a étude de S. Aug., p. 121.—One may argue that Augustine 
understood by intellect the soul precisely gua illuminatum, and that gua illuminatus 
it cannot err. It is when it turns away from the light and acts on its own that it 
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solution is so strictly limited to the latter, that one has the im- 
pression he is somewhat at a loss when compelled to express 
himself on the nature of convictions that are false. A few 
outstanding instances will enable the reader to appreciate this 
criticism. 

In the De Vera Relig. (xxix, 52 and ff.) the author dis- 
cusses the common error of imagining that an eternal form, 
such as Unity, is to be found in things contingent. How does 
such a mistake arise? The things themselves are not ulti- 
mately responsible for it, since no image deceives si non putetur 
esse quod non est. Nor are the senses to blame, since they re- 
port just what they experience. Is reason, then, the culprit? 
St. Augustine draws no such conclusion, but says that the man 
himself is a bad judge; that the sou/ acts perversely, in relying 
on the bodily eye instead of on the mind to contemplate the 
supreme beauty. J//e autem vult mentem convertere ad cor- 
pora, oculos ad Deum. Quaerit enim intelligere carnalia, et 
videre spiritualia, quod fieri non potest.” And a little later 
he says that falsity is due neither to things nor to the senses, 
sed peccata animas fallunt, cum verum quaerunt, relicta et 
neglecta veritate.” In both cases, it will be noticed, he passes 
over to a general ethical consideration, at the very moment he 
reaches the crux of the difficulty: error is due to a sinful per- 
version of the soul’s activities. 

In the last book of De Genesi ad Litteram, he examines the 
three kinds of seeing, that of the senses, of the imagination and 
of the intellect. In the first two “the soul is deceived by the 
likenesses of things, through no fault of the likenesses, but be- 
Cause it pronounces wrongly and takes images for the things 





goes astray, which is just the reason he says animus (not intellectus) fallitur. In 
reply: surely the intelligible light, a natural gift, not wholly denied by the saint 
to sinners and unbelievers, is of a permanent character, just as intelligence itself is 
permanent, and not withdrawn in our erring moments; how then can an intellectual 
judgment be put that does not involve it? In any case, the man who makes a 
mistake is exercising a higher kind of activity than any possible to mere sense, and 
the question remains about the nature of this higher activity. 

19D¢ Vera Relig., xxxiii, 62. 

20Ibid., xxxvi, 67. 
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imaged, not following the understanding.” There is no decep- 
tion in the third: At vero in allis intellectualibus visis non fal- 
litur; aut enim intelligit, et verum est; aut sit verum non est, 
non intelligit. Unde aliud est in his errare quae videt, adeo 
ideo errare quia non videt.” The soul can make mistakes only 
when concerned with sensible images. If it seems to err re- 
garding intelligible objects, it is thereby convicted of not 
really perceiving those objects. But this affords no informa- 
tion about the thought process by which we entertain wrong 
opinions on sensible things, nor helps us to grasp the nature of 
those false pronouncements which seem to regard purely in- 
telligible objects. 

A few chapters earlier in the same book, after having laid 
’ it down that intellectualis visio non fallitur,” the author says 
that, since sense cannot judge of its own data, the soul should 
appeal to the intellect for guidance as to the meaning of pres- 
ent images, and should be very careful, when that meaning is 
doubtful, to give no assent that would expose it to such error 
as is harmful. Now the intellect can discern those cases in 
which the error risked is harmful or not harmful. It is, for 
example, a harmless mistake to think a bad man good, so long 
as one has right knowledge regarding the nature of Goodness 
itself. The soul, therefore, according to this passage, is justi- 
fied in putting an assent apropos of sensible objects in the 
absence of certain knowledge, provided she duly consult the 
intellect, and provided the intellect knows that the error risked 
isnot harmful. We are not told by what faculty the soul elicits 
these uncertain judgments, which are evidently not the work 
of intellect. Nor is the intellect’s own function clear. It 
should be employed to find out “what the sensible images 
mean, or what useful information they contain,” though it may 
be unable to interpret them; and in the example given, its 
knowledge of the intelligible good does not prevent a mistake 
being made about the goodness of the sensible object. In what 


21De Gen. ad Lit., XII, xxv, 52. 
22Tbid., XII, xiv, 29 and 30. 
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relation, then, does our intelligence of the forms or eternal 
truths stand to our judgments about the objects of sense, and 
to what power of the soul are these judgments to be attributed ? 
On the answer to these questions depends the solution of the 
problem of error, and St. Augustine has indicated no satis- 
factory answer to them. 

There is one other passage that must not be passed over, 
though its length and wealth of content make anything like 
an adequate summary of it here impossible. In the sixth 
chapter of Book IX “On the Trinity,” the author begins by 
pointing out the difference between mere private experience 
and rational knowledge. Such simple events as seeing this, 
feeling that, thinking about so-and-so, do not constitute knowl- 
edge, which is proved by the fact that another may believe 
them on my telling, but cannot know them. Genuine knowl- 
edge is communicable, can be grasped by all minds, regards 
not so much what is as what ought to be; and because it has 
to do with the necessary and unchangeable, it involves intui- 
tion of the eternal truth. When we put any right judgment 
about the human soul,” or about the images of sense and imagi- 
nation, we do so in accordance with fixed rules that transcend 
our minds, alits omnino regulis supra mentem nostram incom- 
mutabiliter manentibus ... viget et claret desuper 1udicium 
veritatis, ac sui iuris incorruptissimis regulis firmum est. Sup- 
pose, now, I make a mistake, which, after some time, I recog- 
nize to be such: through inaccurate information and insuffi- 
cient observation, I look upon and admire as a saint a certain 
man, whose external heroism I afterwards perceive to be 
grounded on unworthy motives. My judgment about his char- 
acter changes, but not ipsa forma inconcussae et stabilis veri- 
tatis, which was my norm in judging him both before and 
after. The latter continues the same to shed its steady light 
both on the seeing mind and on the “cloud of images” which 


fall beneath its gaze. 





23De Trin., IX, vi, 10: Cum recte aliquid approbamus aut improbamus. 
. eadem luce 


*4Ibid., vi, 11: [psa vero forma inconcussae ac stabilis veritatis . 
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It seems ungracious to say, but it is a fact, that this admir- 
able synopsis is of interest to the present study less on account 
of the good things it contains, than on account of certain sig- 
nificant omissions. After drawing a rough distinction between 
what may be called empirical and rational judgments, it leaves 
the former behind as though they raised no difficulty. It in- 
sists that a perception of the eternal truths is indispensable in 
order to formulate judgments involving necessity and uni- 
versality, but does not dwell on the relation between the norm 
and the terms of such judgments. In particular, it throws no 
light on the question: whence and how arose that judgment 
“this is a good man,” when in fact he was not a good man? 
Thus all the passages cited leave one guessing at very nearly 


the same points. 
V 


The definition of error we have been discussing, “accepting 
the false for the true,” is several times supplemented or sub- 
stituted by another so different as to require a moment’s atten- 
tion; namely, error is assent to what is uncertain, whether it 
be true or false.” This is the definition usually associated 
with the philosophy of Descartes. It is quite possible that the 
French philosopher appropriated it from Augustinian sources, 
just as St. Augustine learned it from the Academics, but with 
this difference: St. Augustine never really made it his own. 
When error is viewed in its relation to will, it is natural to 
define it thus, since assent given rashly and with insufficient 
grounds is equally wrong, whether the proposition accepted 
happens to turn out true or false. It is the natural definition, 
too, in the mouth of a Skeptic, who claims to know nothing 
about the truth or falsity of propositions, but only that none 


incorruptibilis sincerissimacque rationis et meae mentis aspectum, et illam phantasiae 
nubem quam desuper cerno, cum eundem hominem quem vwideram cogito, imper- 
turbabili aeternitate perfundit. 

%Enchir.. xvii, 5: Non est tamen consequens ut continuo erret quisquis aliquid 
nescit, sed quisquis se existimat scire quod nescit . . . cum aliud nihil sit errare 
guam verum putare quod falsum est, falsumque quod verum est; vel certum habere 
pro incerto incertumve pro certo, sive falsum sit sive verum. Cf. ibid., xix. 
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is certain. Again, it furnishes a handy rule for practice; 
you can warn a man against giving rash assents, but there 
would be little sense in telling anyone never to give a false 
assent. 

That such definition of error, however, involves confusion 
of two different things, is pretty evident: to risk a mistake is 
not the same thing as to make a mistake. St. Augustine calls 
attention to this distinction on one occasion by means of an 
illustration,” and elsewhere he expresses anxiety lest such a 
definition exclude legitimate belief.” Besides, he lets the 
reader know here and there that he has borrowed it from the 
Academics,” and his apparent acquiescence in it at times may 
perhaps best be taken as an accommodation to adversaries for 
whose acuteness in such matters he had the highest respect, 
especially as he found it a convenient variant in dealing with 
the culpability of error. It has been shown, anyhow, that he 
was not inclined to be meticulous in defining this term. 

Finally, the Academic formula turns out, as interpreted by 
Augustine, to be more intellectualistic than his own favorite 
definition, for it places the error of a rash assent in the accom- 
panying conviction that we know what we do not know. He 
errs quisquis se existimat scire quod nescit; pro vero quippe 
approbat falsum, quod est erroris proprium.” It is thus an 
act of mistaken thinking. And if the old query looms up here 
as baffling as ever: how can an Augustinian mind judge that 
it knows what it does not know, we may dismiss it as having 
been already sufficiently dwelt on. 


VI 


Since, according to St. Augustine, belief is that form of 
thinking in which assent may be freely put or not put, and may 
be wrongly put, his doctrine on belief stands in very close re- 


Contra Acad., III, xv, 34. 

27Enchir., xx, 7. 

Contra Acad., Ill, xiv, 32; Enchir., xx, 7. 
2Enchir., xvii, 5. 
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lation with his teaching on error. And though that doctrine 
has been touched on indirectly in the preceding pages, it will 
be worth while to consider it a little in itself, with a special 
view to seeking further light on the nature of the act of assent- 
ing, which we have found to constitute the very center of the 
difficulty before us. Now what surprises a person most, who 
turns to the saint’s many explicit disquisitions on the subject of 
belief —especially if such person be somewhat conversant with 
later theological controversies about the act of faith—is the 
absence of any attempt at adequate definition and analysis. In 
none of his “set’”’ discussions of the question does he offer any 
definition at all, but is content to let the context convey his 
meaning, or to bring it out by illustration, comparison and 
contrast. He could proceed thus informally, because belief 
(“giving assent” as distinct from “understanding”’) was a rec- 
ognized category in the philosophy of the time; for the Acad- 
emics, all our pretended knowledge is nothing but believing; 
and as to his Christian readers, their religious instruction had 
familiarized them with the stricter use of the word. 
Assuming, therefore, an understanding of the term, he de- 
votes his efforts to proving the legitimacy of the act it signi- 
fies. On one occasion he does throw out a definition: belief 
is nothing else than thought plus assent, cum assensione cogt- 
tare.” This is evidently an ad-hoc creation, introduced with 
the express purpose of showing, against the Semipelagians, 
that the act of faith falls within the scope of St. Paul’s text: 
“Not that we are sufficient to think anything of ourselves as of 
ourselves.’ Thus he stresses the one point at issue, that belief 
involves thinking as well as assent, without aiming at exact- 
ness in other respects. 
But from the one point emphasized, this much is settled, 
" 80D¢ Praedest., ii, 5. The definition follows on this explanation: Quis enim non 
wideat prius esse cogitare quam credere? Nullus quippe credit aliquid, nisi prius 
cogitaverit esse credendum. Quamvis enim raptim, quamvis celerrime credendi 
voluntatem quaedam cogitationes antevolent, moxque illa ita sequatur, ut quasi con- 


iunctissima comitetur; mecesse est tamen ut omnia quae creduntur, praeveniente 
cogitatione credantur. 
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that belief is no blind adhesion of the will. ‘For who does 
not see that thought precedes belief? No one, surely, believes 
anything without first thinking that it ought to be believed. . . . 
Everyone thinks who believes, et credendo cogitat, et cogt- 
tando credit.” That it involves assent is taken for granted, the 
two terms being sometimes used by our author as synony- 
mous.” Augustine rejects the Academic doctrine of ‘“absten- 
tion” (éx0x%y) because, among other reasons, it would do 
away with all belief. ‘Take away assent and you take away 
belief; because without assent nothing is believed.”” The 
nature and respective functions of the factors are, however, 
but vaguely indicated, the insistence being on their inextric- 
able union rather than on their differences. 

Elsewhere pains are taken to exclude the misconception 
that belief consists in affirming the objective reality of those 
sensible images by which we represent to ourselves the event 
in question.” For example, we believe that Our Divine Lord 
was born of a virgin named Mary, though we are perfectly 
aware that the accompanying mental pictures have every 
chance of being inexact. It is because we have intellectual 
knowledge of what a virgin is, of what to be born means, of 
the sense of the word named, that we can believe the real 
fact when it is told us. This is helpful so far as it goes; but 
one regrets that it does not go farther. The author certainly 
included in the cogitare, besides present concepts, the percep- 
tion of rational motives. The burden of half what he wrote on 
the subject of belief is that it may be well-founded and legi- 
timate, that it may be based on motives that exclude all doubt 
and all danger of error. But he manifests scant interest in 
the question of the precise relation between motives and assent, 
the part of intellect and the part of will. 

The most obvious weakness of the above definition is that it 


SIE pis. CXLVII ad Paul., 5: si alicubi fallimur, credendo wel ita esse quod non 


ita est... In general, we are said to “assent” to sensible images, to “believe” that 


things are such and such. 


32Enchir., xx, 7. 
33De Trin., VIII, v, 7. We have seen that he describes erroneous beliefs to be just 


such objectivizing of mental images. 
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includes judgments of all shades, from mere opinion to the 
intuition of evident truths. St. Augustine admits such a wide 
use of the word: intelligens omnts etiam credit." ‘What I 
understand, that I believe also; but I do not understand all 
that I believe.” What this belief adds, if anything, to the 
clear intuition of a truth can only be conjectured; possibly a 
kind of intellectual affirmation, more likely a movement of the 
will. Or did the saint merely want to assert against the 
Academics that you cannot understand a truth and still with- 
hold assent to it? Usually he opposes seeing to believing. 
This is the theme of a large portion of his letter to Paulina 
aliud est credere, aliud videre. Believing is holding some- 
thing to be true, which we do not see to be true, v.g. that cer- 
tain persons are our parents, that Alexandria exists, that other 
men have conscious life. “Thus our knowledge is made up 
of things seen and believed.”” The letter being addressed to 
a novice in philosophy, one must not wonder at such simplifi- 
cations as counting outside bodies that are present to our senses 
among things seen, and omitting entirely the status of truths 
known by inference. The author’s real teaching was that we 
seize directly only the sensible images of bodies, and believe 
the existence of the bodies themselves.” Furthermore, to in- 
crease the corfusion in terminology, he tells Paulina (iii, 8) 
that there is no objection to saying we know things that we be- 
lieve on good authority, or even to saying that we see what we 
believe with certainty. However, the situation is not so bad as 
might appear. Belief is ordinarily restricted to assent 
grounded on authority—‘we believe things absent from our 
senses, when the testimony that supports them seems sufh- 
cient” 





34De Util. Credendi, xi, 37; De Magistro, xi, 37. Cf. I Solil., iii, 8; Enchir., viii,2. 

35E pis. CXLVII ad Paul., iii, 8. In the case of true beliefs, it is the intelligible 
light in quo nobis satis apparet quid credamus incognitum; Epis. CXX, ad Consentium, 
10. 

3%De Civ. Dei XIX, xviii: creditque sensibus in rei cujusque evidentia, quibus per 
corpus animus utitur; quoniam miserabilius fallitur qui nunqguam putat eis esse 
credendum. 
STE pis. CXLVII ad Paul., ii, 7. 
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As was noted above, St. Augustine sometimes speaks of be- 
lief as a quasi-genus, under which error falls as one species; 
fallimur credendo. But he does not like to put error at the 
door of belief so easily, and hence distinguishes from it 
opinion, thus completing a triad, already foreshadowed in the 
dialogues of Plato, and predestined to fortune: knowledge, 
belief, opinion.” Opinion is the natural haunt of error, not as 
though it were always false, and belief always true, since the 
latter may at times be mistaken; but because the “opiner”’ 
thinks that he knows what he does not know, whereas the be- 
liever is aware that he does not understand what he affirms.” 
There are cases to which this distinction can be aptly applied, 
but, laid down as a general rule, it would have to be modified 
to withstand criticism. The believer does think he sees good 
reasons for affirming, and it is not clear on the face of it that 
the other man does more. In the passage where the threefold 
distinction is discussed at greatest length,” there is no descrip- 
tion of belief forthcoming that would mark off its place be- 
tween the other two. 

To bring this discussion to an end, the saint’s whole use of 
the term credere is surprisingly analogous to that of the word 
believe in English. Where he opposes it to understanding, 
and calls it the way that leads thereto, he has in mind some- 
thing closely akin to the scholastic distinction between know!- 
edge ex medio extrinseco and ex medio intrinseco. That he did 
not arrive at a more satisfactory characterization of a notion 
that was clear enough in his own mind, is perhaps due to his 
not having formulated this distinction more explicitly, and to 
his Platonic tendency to overlook somewhat the discursive 
character of thought. Our hopes of finding something defi- 
nite concerning the act of assent in these contexts has hardly 
been realized. It does not (in true beliefs) bear on sense 





388Spinoza reproduced in the Korte Verhandeling, Pt. ii, CC. 1 and 2, Van Waan, 
Geloof en Weeten; and Kant in a section of the Kritik der reinen Vernunft, 


Vom Meinen, Wissen und Glauben. 
39D e¢ Mendacio, iii, 3; Epis. CXX ad Consen., ii, 8; De Util. Credendi, xi, 25. 


40De Util. Credendi, xi, 25. 
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images, but on objects very different from them, reached 
through intellectual concepts. But we are not told how the 
mind got its concepts of those objects,” nor by what right it 
uses them with so much assurance to pass judgment on things, 
which (by hypothesis) it does not strictly know. 


Vil 


In itself error is a bad thing.” It is a miscarriage of the 
soul, whose end is to attain the truth, and it always involves a 
certain undue presumption on the part of the will. St. Augus- 
tine points for confirmation to the empirical fact that, while 
here are people aplenty who like to deceive others, there is 
no one who really wants to be humbugged himself. Of course, 
in its consequences, a mistake may be indifferent, or even good. 
The consequences of trivial mistakes in everyday human con- 
cerns are negligible. But errors in moral and religious mat- 
ters are always dangerous, and may easily bring disaster in 
their train. The immediate causes of error are, on the side of 
the object, the constant throng of images, whether of sense or 
of imagination, that obscure the mind’s vision. Augustine 
agrees with the Peripatetics in holding that there is no human 
thought without accompanying imagery, but he regards the 
latter as a hindrance rather than as a help, and preaches with 
Plato penitus esse ista sensibilia fugienda.” On the side of the 
subject, wherever there is error there is ignorance and rash- 
ness, the rashness of making pretense to know what we do not. 
The remote causes, all due to, or increased enormously by, 
original sin, are the weight of this body of flesh, and the en- 





41§t. Augustine’s theory of sense perception is quite unperipatetic, sensation being 
conceived as an activity of the soul, not a pati of the animated organism. The ex- 
ternal object causes a bodily change in the organ; immediately the soul, vital principle 
of the organ, adapts its animating activity to the altered situation, and at the same 
time is aroused to a consciousness of the activity it is exercising. It is this con- 
sciousness of its own activity that constitutes sensation. De Musica, VI. Cf. B. 
K4lin, Die Erkenntnislehre des Hl. Aug., Sarnen, 1920, Part I; Gilson, Introd. a S. 
Aug., Ch. IV. 
42Enchir., xix; De Util. Credendi, xi, 25: neque quisquam error turpitudine caret. 
437 Solil., xiv, 24, with manifest references to allegories of Plato. 
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velopment of the intellect by the senses, so that only a faint ray 
of the intelligible light can penetrate the darkness ;“ our pas- 
sions, too, and above all else pride, which turns the soul away 
from the fountain of truth to seek wisdom in herself and in 
creatures. Peccata animas fallunt, cum verum quaerunt, re- 
licta et neglecta veritate.” 

Is every error, then, a sin? The saint has so emphasized its 
dependence on the will that he can hardly escape an affirma- 
tive answer: all error involves a certain culpable presumption; 
and he has expressions that seem to imply just this. But when 
he looks at the question less with the eye of a theorist than 
with that of a connoisseur of souls, such rigorism frightens 
him, and even appears ridiculous. So many of our daily mis- 
takes have nothing to do with the ways of salvation, while a 
fortunate blunder can well be the occasion of notable advance 
in God’s service. He finds cause, moreover, for uneasiness in 
the conclusion drawn by the Academics:* it is always wrong 
to err; hence never assent to anything, since that is the only 
way to asure yourself against all error. The Cartesian retort: 
give assent only when you have perfectly clear knowledge, 
does not satisfy him at all, because it excludes belief, and 
Augustine shows that belief is natural to man, the normal way 
to knowledge, and a necessary foundation of social life. Now 
belief, he felt constrained to concede, implies the possibility 
of sometimes making mistakes, though it is not certain that 
the mistakes he had in mind would come under a strict defini- 
tion of error.” Hence, while inclining to hold that many 
errors are not morally culpable he declines to give a cate- 
gorical answer: “to err in these [worldly] matters is not to be 
considered a sin; or, if it is, it is the least and slightest.” Such 
error, always bad in itself and to be shunned with great care, 





44De Trin., VIII, ii, 3. 

43De Vera Relig., xxxvi, 67. The ways that lead to truth, he writes to Dioscorus 
(Epis. CXVIII, 22), are: prima humilitas, secunda humilitas, tertia humilitas. 

46Enchir., xx, 7. 

47Cf. De Util. Credendi, xi, 25; De Lib. Arbit., Il, xviii, 52. 

8% Enchir., xxi, 7. 
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is rather to be “put down among the evils of human life.” It 
is error above all on religious questions that he condemns as 
sinful.” St. Augustine never dreamed of conceding to fallen 
man any such prerogative as the right to believe, or of sug- 
gesting that it makes no difference what a body believes, pro- 
vided he believes that it makes no difference. His most pro- 
found conviction on this subject finds exact expression in 
Newman’s phrase, that “truth and falsity are placed before us 
for the trial of our hearts.” Finally, if he hesitates to say that 
we can err without sinning, he entertains no doubt that we sin 
without erring. A man may do wrong through ignorance and 
false judgment, or with his eyes wide open to his obligations. 
He explicitly rejects the Socratic dogma that all sin is reduc- 
ible to intellectual causes. “We sin from two causes: either 
not seeing what we ought to do, or not doing what we see 
ought to be done; of these two, the former is due to ignorance, 
the latter to weakness.”” 

St. Augustine accepted in general Plotinus’ doctrine on the 
nature of evil, that it has no positive reality, but is a privation 
of perfection in a subject that is good insofar as it is at all.” 
The cause of all the good in the world is the goodness of God. 
The cause of all the evil is a falling off and turning away of 
free will from God, the infinite Good, to some other good that 
is created and finite—the sin of the angels and of our first 
parents, and then those of individual men.” The wrong choice 
of the will, being itself only a defectio, has no efficient cause, 
but only a causa deficiens.” Taken as a whole, the universe is 
good; those features which, viewed apart by themselves, seem 
evil, would be understood by a mind capable of duly weighing 


49It is of religious error that he writes to Honoratius (De Util. Credendi, xv, 33): 
Quamobrem, tametsi docere non valeo, monere tamen non desino, ut... omni in- 
tentione, votisque omnibus, gemitibus denique, vel etiam si fieri potest fletibus Deum 
deprecere, ut te ab erroris malo liberet, si tibi beata vita cordi est. 

50Enchir., \xxxi, 22. 

51Cf. L. Grandgeorge, S$. Aug. et le Néo-plat., Ch. 5, Paris, 1896. 

52Enchir., xxiii, 8. 

53De Civ. Dei, XII, vii: Nemo igitur quaerat efficientem causam malae voluntatis; 
non enim est efficiens, sed deficiens; quia nec illa effectio est, sed defectio. 
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and measuring all, to contribute to the beauty and perfection 
of the whole. God could, had He so willed, have made it with 
no admixture of evil, but He preferred to manifest His omni- 
potence by permitting evil and drawing good from it. Con- 
trariorum oppositione saeculi pulchritudo componitur.” Fal- 
sity and error fall under this general theory. We have seen 
that Augustine admits no ontological falsity in the world, but 
reduces the so-called falsity of things to the fact that they are 
imperfect realizations of Divine ideas, and are for that very 
reason apt to deceive us. But what about error itself? Liabil- 
ity to err is an imperfection in the human soul, due to the 
voluntary act of original sin. It implies partial privation of 
the intelligible light, and a want of circumspection and of 
self-knowledge. The particular act of giving a false assent, 
so far as it is a wrong act, proceeds from the causes just named, 
plus a wrong movement of the will, all causae defictentes. 
This much is certain, that whatever obscurities remain in St. 
Augustine’s doctrine on error, he avoided the fundamental 
difficulties which rendered any theory impossible to the 
materialistic Stoics and Epicureans on the one hand, and to 
the monistically inclined Neo-Platonics on the other, by allo- 
cating in man a finite principle of intellectual activity, whose 
dynamism is subject to the influence of a faculty of genuine 
freedom. 





54De Civ. Dei, XI, xviii. 
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The Ethiopic Churches, 
Monophysite and Catholic 


JOHN M. T. BarTOoN, D.D., L.S.SCRIP. 


N venturing to write on the subject of the Churches of 
Ethiopia it is only right that I should mention the excel- 
lent sketch of the question by the late Dr. Adrian Fortes- 

cue in his book on the “Lesser Eastern Churches.” It must 
be said at once that, on the historical side at least, this paper 
does not approach his in completeness. Yet it is to be noted 
that Fortescue’s book is twenty years old, that a number of 
important volumes and articles have appeared since his time 
and that he did not live to complete his work on the Uniate 
Eastern Churches. Again, as I hope to show, Fortescue 
through hasty writing and careless use of authorities was led 
to make a number of mistakes, notably in regard of the 
calendar. And, as modern study of Eastern Christendom is 
concerned rather with the present than with the past, I feel 
justified in passing fairly rapidly over the story of Ethiopic 
Christianity before our own times. 


I 


The names Ethiopic and Ethiopia are commonly, though 
not certainly, derived from the Greek aidw, to burn or kindle 
and ow, face. Literally, then the word means burnt face and 
the Ethiopians are “the people with burnt faces.” Ethiopian 
is preferable as a name to that of Abyssinian, which was in its 
origin a term of reproach, derived from the Arabic habas, 
“mixed,” and designed as a contemptuous reference to the mix- 
ture of race and color that is found in the Ethiopic peoples. 
On the well-known principle of calling people what they pre- 





1London, The Catholic Truth Society, 1913, pp. 293-322. 
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fer to call themselves, it is better to keep to I[tyépya, for the 
country, and Ityépyaw1, for the people. 

The country which is the home of the Ethiopic Churches 
corresponds at the present day to the modern Abyssinia, the 
Switzerland of Africa, a great tableland with a mean eleva- 
tion of 7,000 feet, lying to the southeast of Egypt, Nubia and 
Sudan. But it should be realized that the boundaries of the 
Ethiopian empire have varied and that, in the past, it em- 
braced a much larger area than the Abyssinia of today. 

The prevailing theory regarding the inhabitants of the land 
is that they are, as their language indicates, partly of Semitic 
stock and that, at some period before the Christian era, their 
ancestors emigrated from South Arabia, conquered the native 
tribes of their adopted country and settled in the region south 
of the first cataract. “The typical Ethiopian” writes a well- 
known work of reference,’ “is of a very dark, almost black 
complexion, is prognathous and dolichocephalous [i.e. has a 
prominent jaw and a long head] and has crisped black hair, 
prominent teeth, a broad flat nose, thick and protruding lips 
and a scanty beard.” Yet this typical Ethiopian is often of 
mixed race and has in his veins the blood of Negroid, Hamitic 
and Semitic peoples. That the emigration just mentioned, bet- 
ter called the second or Semitic emigration to distinguish it 
from a much earlier Hamitic wandering, was from South 
Arabia is proved by the evidence of language. “The Ethiopic, 
or more correctly the Geez language, is allied to Arabic but 
is far more closely akin to the language of the Sabean or 
Himyaritic inscriptions which have been found in South 
Arabia.” This Ethiopic or Geez language is no longer ‘ 
spoken, though we do not know when it ceased to be in daily 
use. After the present language of everyday life, Amharic, 
came into use, Geez remained in currency for some centuries 
as a literary language. Now it is only used in the liturgy and 
ig not properly understood even by many of the priests. The 





2Funk and Wagnall, New Standard Dictionary, 1913 ed., s. v. 
3Dr. J. M. Harden, An Introduction to Ethiopic Christian Literature, London, 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, pp. 2-3. 
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present population of Abyssinia numbers between four and 
five million and is not homogeneous either in race or religion, 
though the nucleus is Ethiopic and Christian. 

The exact date at which Christians first set foot in Ethiopia 
is uncertain. The coastline of Ethiopia and the Red Sea ports 
were frequently visited by merchants from Syria and the 
Egyptian delta; hence it has been suggested that contact with 
Christianity was made as early as the first century.* But the 
first apostles of whom we have historical record were St. Fru- 
mentius and St. Aedesius who flourished in the middle of the 
fourth century and who, according to Rufinus, converted an 
“infinite number of the barbarians” to the Christian faith.’ 
Frumentius was consecrated by St. Athanasius at Alexandria; 
hence it is not astonishing that the Church of Ethiopia has al- 
ways maintained a close connection with the patriarchal see 
and that the metropolitan is still an Egyptian who receives 
both episcopal consecration and nomination to his office from 
the Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria. 

It seems that Monophysism came to Ethiopia through the 
ministry of the Nine Saints who arrived in the country at the 
end of the fifth century. There seems little doubt that they 
were Monophysites, since they came from Syria at a moment 
when Monophysism was leaving that country and passing into 
Egypt.° To them was due the consolidation of the Christian 
Faith in Ethiopia and to them or their disciples we owe, in all 

probability, the translation into Geez of the New Testament. 

We are certain that from the beginning of the sixth century 





4See the article by Msgr. Eugéne Tisserant, Keeper of the Oriental MSS at the 
Vatican Library, entitled: ‘“Athiopien (—Abyssinien)” in Der Christliche Orient, 
for 1931, pp. 18-21. 

5Rufinus, Historia Ecclesiastica, i, 9. Migne, P. L., xxi, 478-80. 

®See the article by Prof. Ignazio Guidi entitled Abyssinie (E£glise d’) in the 
Dictionnaire d’histoire et de géographie ecclesiastiques, t. i, col. 212; Harden, op. cit., 
p. 11; Fortescue, op. cit., p. 298. The last-named writes: “There seems no doubt that 
the ‘Nine Saints’ were Monophysites.” For Guidi it does not amount to more than 
probability. The common view is contested by the late Pére E. Coulbeaux, C.M., in 
his article Ethiopie (Eglise d’) in the Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, t. v, col. 297. 
Also in his recent work, published posthumously, entitled Histoire politique et religieuse 
de l’ Abyssinie, Paris, Geuthner, 1929, t. i, pp. 171-174. 
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the court and country of Aksum were Christian. But from 
this time until the twelfth century little is known of the 
Church of Ethiopia and such facts regarding the country as. 
are mentioned are concerned for the most part with the royal 
dynasties. For the Ethiopians the most important event, both 
civilly and ecclesiastically, was the Arab conquest of Egypt 
in and after 640. It helps to explain their backwardness, their 
isolation, and their tendency to look to Egyptian Christianity, 
in other words the Coptic Church, as their pattern and ideal. 

The thirteenth, “greatest of centuries,” as Dr. J. J. Walsh 
has called it in his book of that name, which was the golden 
age of scholastic theology, was also the most flourishing period 
for Ethiopic Christianity. Numerous works were translated 
from Arabic into Geez; the monastic life, which had existed 
in the country since the time of the Nine Saints, reached its 
fullest expansion; and various ordinances for the better regu- 
lation of worship and the extermination of heresies and super- 
stitions were promulgated. But it was not until the year 1540 
that the Monophysite Church of Ethiopia showed signs of a 
return to the unity of Christendom. Even so, various pre- 
liminary attempts to introduce Catholicism proved abortive 
and little progress was made until 1622 when P. Alfonso Men- 
dez, S.J., was named Ethiopic Patriarch. This is not the place 
to enter into the full history of the ten years during which 
Catholicism was the official religion. It has been told at 
length in two recent studies.’ With the abdication of King 
Susenyos (1605-1632) a chapter in Ethiopic history ended. 
His son and successor Fasilidas immediately reestablished 
Monophysism and drove out the Catholic missionaries. 
Thenceforth, in spite of repeated efforts to convert them, the 
Ethiopians have remained Monophysites and in dependence 
upon the Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria. 





7Further details of the efforts towards reunion in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries are given in an article by Dom O. Rousseau: “Infructueux essais de rap- 
prochement en Ethiopie au XVIlIe siecle.” Irénikon, t. viii, No. 1, Janvier-Février, 1931, 
pp. 27-36. Also in Coulbeaux, Histoire, t. ii, pp. 198-224. 
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II 


The secular ruler of Ethiopia is the Negus or, as he is 
called in his own language, the Negusha nagasht za’ityépya, 
“King of the Kings of Ethiopia.” He still claims to be a de- 
scendant of King Solomon, though in actual fact the so-called 
Solomonic line has twice been broken. The present Negus, 
Haile Selassie I, formerly the Ras Tafari, was crowned with 
impressive ceremonies in November, 1929. On this occasion 
a deputation was sent to Abyssinia by the Holy See with Arch- 
bishop (now Cardinal) Marchetti-Selvaggiani at its head. 

The head of the Ethiopic Church is the Metropolitan of 
Aksum, ordinarily known as Abuna, “Our Father.” and also 
Abbé salama, “Father of peace.” He is always a Coptic monk, 
chosen from the community of St. Anthony’s monastery near 
the Gulf of Suez and consecrated by the Coptic Patriarch of 
Alexandria. For practical purposes he alone is the source of 
Order and consecration for the whole Church, since he alone 
may consecrate bishops, ordain priests, anoint the Negus at 
the latter’s coronation, dispense from vows and exercise ordi- 
nary jurisdiction. Until recently there was no permanent ar- 
rangement for suffragan or auxiliary bishops, but in 1929, as a 
result of negotiations carried out by the present Negus, five 
Ethiopians were chosen and consecrated to the episcopate. 
But they were obliged to take an oath by which they promised 
the Coptic Patriarch that they themselves would never ordain 
a bishop and, as yet, there is no regular diocesan system in 
Ethiopia. The bishops are not Ordinaries in the accepted 
sense, but are auxiliary bishops who live with the Metro- 
politan and carry out his orders. They correspond, I think, 
to the patriarchal vicars in episcopal Orders, who live at the 
palace of the Maronite Patriarch. 

It is admitted by most writers that the system of choosing 

A buna is defective and that as a foreigner, he can never hope 
to enjoy the full status and influence of a native-born metro- 
politan. He is brought up from childhood to speak Arabic 
as his ordinary language and to use Coptic as his liturgical 
langauge. In his adopted country the liturgical language is 
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Geez or Ethiopic and the spoken language of the court and 
the official classes is Amharic. One result of this is that the 
ordinations are conducted in a language which is neither the 
liturgical nor the ordinary language of the country—namely 
in Coptic. The present metropolitan’s name is Cyril; he was 
consecrated in 1929. 

The second dignitary of the Ethiopic Church is the echagé, 
the head or General of all the monks of the great Order of 
Dabra Libanos, who lives at Gondar. As he is a native of the 
country and speaks the language, he tends at times to have 
greater influence at court than Abuna himself. The other 
great Order is that of Ewostatéwos, which has no Superior 
General. The monasteries are called by the name of Daber 
(mountain), because they generally stand on high ground.* 
At the head of each monastery is a gémés or abbot. The giving 
of the habit is accomplished in three stages, namely the re- 
ception of the gendat or cincture; the conferring of the gob or 
headdress, which has two degrees, that of “blessing” and that 
of “perfection”; and, finally, the bestowal of the askémd, or 
scapular, which has twelve crosses on it, corresponding to the 
twelve jewels in the Jewish high priest’s breastplate.’ Such 
learning as there is in the Church of Ethiopia is found in the 
monasteries and, as elsewhere in the East, the monks are the 
aristocracy of the native clergy. 

The secular clergy are by no means a distinguished body. 
There is no arrangement for their training and they are or- 
dained in batches without adequate examinations or certificates 
of fitness. Many of them never exercise their Orders. They 
are usually married and, as is customary among Orientals, are 
not allowed to remarry or to marry after ordination. There 
are two divisions of seculars. The first, the lay-clerks known 
as dabtara” are in charge of liturgical music and teach in the 
schools. The second, the ecclesiastical clerks, are in sacred 





8See Mr. H. Weld-Blundell’s book, The Royal Chronicle of Abyssinia, p. 507. 


®Guidi, op. cit., col. 226. 
10Fortescue’s doubt about the dabtard’s lay condition is unnecessary. See Coulbeaux, 


Ethiopie, Eglise d’, coll. 965-66. 
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Orders and, as might be expected, are mainly occupied with 
the service of the altar and the administration of the Sacra- 
ments. They are despised by the dabtara for their illiteracy 
and it would seem that their morals are not exemplary. Apart 
from the wearing of the kalemaukion in place of the Coptic 
form of tarbtsh or fez, they dress very much like the Copts. 


Iil 


From the clergy we may well pass to the churches they 


serve. It is incorrect to say, as does Fortescue,” that “the 
Abyssinian church is apparently always a round building 


with the sanctuary in the middle.” At least one should add 
that, though this is the modern practice, it was not always so 
and that the ruins of ancient churches at Aksum, Adulis and 
elsewhere, show that earlier churches had the basilica form 
with three naves. The churches are nowadays divided into 
three sections, namely (i) the Qené mahlét for the dabtara or 
chanters; (ii) the Qeddest for communicants; and (iii) the 
Maqdas, where the Negus and the clergy communicate.” In 
the large churches of the principal towns there is a liturgy 
daily, or, at least, on Sundays, feast days, Wednesdays and 
Fridays; in the village churches the liturgy takes place only 
on Sundays and feast days. The churches are very numerous,” 
and for the most part are cheaply built of mud and thatch, 
though occasionally, as in the case of their big church in 
Jerusalem, the whole building is of stone. On the altar is that 
mysterious object known as the tabé6t which has been the sub- 
ject of much speculation, but which seems to be simply the 
tabernacle or chest in which the tabAlitha or altarstone is kept. 
It certainly does not contain the reserved Species. 

The difference between a church and an oratory lies in the 
presence or absence of a tabdt. As is to be expected, Ethiopic 





11Op. cit., p. 312. 

12Guidi, op. cit., c. 226; Weld-Blundell, op. cit., pp. 518-20. 

13Fortescue says that he has heard that there are over six thousand churches in 
Abyssinia. Op. cit., p. 312, n. 7. 
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churches contain pictures but no statues. Even the figure on 
the cross is a painting not a sculpture. 

It does not seem necessary to give a full description of the 
Ethiopic liturgy, which closely resembles the Greek liturgy 
of St. Mark and the Coptic liturgy of St. Cyril. The com- 
mon order or ordo communis does not vary, but there are no 
less than sixteen Anaphoras of which the Anaphora of the 
Apostles is most commonly used. The whole rite is known as 
the Qeddasé, though this word is also applied to the Anaphora 
alone. After the preparation of the vessels and the offering 
of the bread and wine, there is the Enarxis, or introduction, 
during which the deacon recites a long and beautiful litany, 
which is peculiar to the rite, and the people answer Kirakdye- 
s6n to each petition. During the Mass of the Catechumens, 
four lessons from the New Testament are read, taken respec- 
tively from St. Paul, the Catholic epistles, the Acts and the 
Gospels. The catechumens are dismissed with the formula: 
“Go forth, ye catechumens.” ‘Then follows the Mass of the 
Faithful with prayers and the Lavabo; the Anaphora begins 
with “Dominus vobiscum,” “Gratias agamus,” and “Sursum 
corda” (all of course in Ethiopic), in that order. The great 
Intercession comes in the middle of the Preface. The words 
of institution follow and them comes the Epiclesis beginning 


with the words: 


Now also, Lord, remembering His death and His resurrection, we confess 
Thee and offer unto Thee this Bread and this Cup, giving thanks unto Thee; 
and thereby Thou hast made us meet to stand before Thee and to do Thee 
priestly service. We pray Thee, Lord, and beseech Thee that Thou 
wouldst send the Holy Ghost and power upon this Bread and over this 
Cup. . . . May He make it the Body and Blood of our Lord and Saviour 


Jesus Christ for ever and ever. 

Then follows the Lord’s Prayer, the Intinction, and the 
Communion under both kinds: then there is a final thanks- 
giving, the Lord’s Prayer once more, and the priest’s blessing. 
Lastly the deacon dismisses the Faithful with the words: “De- 
part in peace.” 
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The canonical hours, which had been neglected up to that 
time, were established for recitation in churches under the 
Negus Zar’a Ya‘qob (1434-1468). They are made up mostly 
of Psalms interpersed with short free compositions in poetry 
known as qgené. 

The feasts and fasts of the Ethiopic calendar are numerous. 
Like the Copts and other Orientals they fast on Wednesdays 
and Fridays throughout the year, except during the fifty days 
after Easter when all fasting is forbidden. ‘There are also 
many special periods of fasting, e.g., during Lent, Advent, and 
the days before the feast of SS. Peter and Paul.” 

Their feasts include nine principal feasts of Our Lord, at 
least thirty-three of our Lady, twelve of St. Michael (i.e., on 
the twelfth of each month) and three of St. Gabriel. In the 
light of their pronounced Old Testament leanings, it is not 
surprising that many of the patriarchs and saints of the patri- 
archal and Mosaic periods find mention in their calendar. 

The calendar itself is a puzzling but highly interesting af- 
fair. Pére Chaine, S.J., the well-known authority on the 
language, and author of many books and articles and of an 
excellent short grammar, has written a book of 344 pages, 
which is largely concerned with the calendar and its peculiari- 
ties.” Fortescue’s amazing statement” that the Ethiopic 
calendar “follows the era of the Martyrs and is counted as by 
the Copts” is quite incorrect.” The ordinary Coptic reckon- 
ing does, it is true, follow the era of the Martyrs, also called 
the Diocletian era, and reckons from August 29, 284, the year 

of Diocletian’s accession to the imperial throne. But the 
Ethiopians follow the computation based on the year of the 
Incarnation, though as they still use the Julian calendar they 





14Guidi, op. cit., coll. 222-3. 

15a chronologie des temps chrétiens de lEgypte et de V Ethiopie . . . by M. Chaine, 
Paris, Paul Geuthner, pp. ix +344:1925. 

16Op. cit., p. 317. 

17See Chaine, op. cit. p. 74. For a shorter and somewhat more lucid statement see 
the same author’s Grammaire éthiopienne, Beyrouth, Imprimerie catholique, 1907, 
pp. 92-93. 
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are seven years behind us for the four last months of the year, 
and eight years for the first eight. In ordinary years, their 
year begins on August 29, which corresponds to Sept. 11 in 
the Gregorian calendar. So the year that has just elapsed was 
the Ethiopic 1924, corresponding to the period from Septem- 
ber 12, 1931 to September 10, 1932. 


IV 


The time has now come for a summary account of Ethiopic 
faith and practice. We need not delay over their Trinitarian 
doctrine. As we might expect they do not recite the Filioque 
clause. The whole controversy since the time of Photius came 
into being at a time when the Monophysites had long been 
separated from the Eastern Church. In the past there seem 
to have been discussions on original sin and opinions held by 
some that were akin to Pelagianism, but it is fairly certain 
that, at the present day, such questions have no great actuality. 
Their eschatology is like that of the Jacobites, for they be- 
lieve that until the Last Judgment, the souls of the just are in 
the terrestrial paradise, while those of the wicked are in vari- 
ous places, even on the sea. They are not all sound on the 
eternity of Hell. The doctrine of Purgatory does not seem 
to be properly appreciated, but everywhere they have prayers 
for the dead. Their Christology is of all their doctrines the 
most worthy of examination. Naturally, as Monophysites, 
they reject Chalcedon (A.D. 451) which condemned the 
Monophysite heresy, but even as regards their principal 
heresy, they have not been of one mind. Theological opinion 
has been divided regarding the manner of the hypostatic 
union. The more orthodox party, or the Unionists—whose 
watchword has been: “By Union Christ was made Son con- 
substantial with the Father’—hold that, at the moment of the 
Incarnation, the Word absorbed a human nature into the 
Divinity and that a deification of Christ’s human nature re- 
sulted from its union with the Divinity. If one accepts the 
distinction, proposed by Pére Jugie, between Monophysism, 
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strictly so-called or Eutychianism, and verbal or nominal 
Monophysism it seems clear that this doctrine is of the verbal 
type.” Another party, the Unctionists, hold that Christ as 
man became Son of God by the unction of the Holy Spirit and 
that the unction so divinized the human nature as to make it 
one with the Divinity. This theory seems to approach more 


definitely toward Eutychianism. 
The Ethiopian Church admits all seven Sacraments but 


does not actually confer all of them. Baptism is administered 
by triple immersion. It is often delayed for forty or eighty 
days by reason of the Judaizing principle of legal purification 
that is widely accepted. The annual ceremony of plunging 
into water at the Epiphany is, of course, merely a commemora- 
tive rite, but is accepted by many of the Faithful as a neces- 
sary practice.” Owing to the ignorance of the clergy Baptism 
is often conferred invalidly. Confirmation and Extreme 
Unction are no longer administered, apparently because it is 
difficult to obtain the holy oils. The Eucharist is given under 
both kinds; the bread is leavened and, as in the case of the 
Copts, has thirteen crosses on it, which are broken off at the 
time of communion and distributed to the Faithful. For wine 
they usually soak a few raisins in water! Penance is prac- 
ticed by all at the hour of death, but otherwise there is no fixed 
rule. The formula of absolution is deprecatory. Holy Orders 
are conferred, as has been stated, by dbuna. In practice, only 
the three hierarchical Orders (episcopate, presbyterate and 
diaconate) are bestowed. Matrimony is celebrated by the 
priest who says the “Our Father,” and blesses the couple; they 
then receive Communion together. The ceremony usually 
takes place when the parties are somewhat advanced in years 
and have been living together for a considerable time. Up 
to that moment, marriage is a purely civil function and is not 
regarded as indissoluble. It appears to be certain that poly- 
gamy, fornication, concubinage, and other deadly sins have 
often been tolerated by the clergy. 


Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, t. x, col. 2217. 
19Coulbeaux, Ethiopie, Eglise d’, coll. 944-45. 
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Two curious features of Ethiopic Christianity are its 
Judaizing tendencies and its much enlarged Canon of Scrip- 
ture. It is a fact that the Church of Ethiopia still regards 
itself as in great part under the Law of Moses. Ethiopian 
Christians practice circumcision, observe days of purification 
before Baptism, distinguish between clean and unclean meats 
and keep the Sabbath as well as Sunday. This, as Fortescue 
well notes,” has resulted from the confusion in the minds of 
a primitive people regarding the distinction between the Old 
and the New Covenants. In the matter of the Scriptures, they 
have various books in their Canon which are not elsewhere 
admitted as part of the inspired writings—for example, the 
Book of Enoch, the Book of Jubilees, the Pastor of Hermas, 
the Ascension of Isaias, and so forth. 


V 


Up to the present, the Catholic Church has made little 
progress in the country. It was not till 1839, a trifle over two 
centuries after the expulsion of the seventeenth-century mis- 
sionaries, that the Lazarist Fathers under the Ven. Msgr. Jus- 
tin de Jacobis were able to open a mission in Upper Ethiopia. 
In 1846, the Capuchin Fathers took charge of the Galla dis- 
trict in the south. A little later, Msgr. Combini was able to 
found a new apostolic vicariate of the Soudan at Khartoum; 
since 1913, this has been known as the Khartoum vicariate. 
Finally, in 1894, the new Italian colony of Eritrea was raised 
to the status of a prefecture apostolic, which, like the Galla 
district, is in the hands of the Capuchins. It is now a 
vicariate. 

Little by little, with many reverses and disappointments, 
the Catholic Church in Ethiopia has made some headway, 
though it still represents only a tiny fraction of the Christian 
population of the country. It is in some ways regrettable that 
the majority of the early converts became Latins, not members 
of the Catholic Ethiopic rite. Ethiopian Catholics do not 





200p. cit., pp. 319-20. 
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number more than twenty to thirty thousand and, up till quite 
recently, they were all under the jurisdiction of the Latin 
vicars and prefects apostolic. ‘They possess some thirty 
chapels and rather more than thirty native priests. There is 
a major seminary at Acherem and a minor seminary at Acrour 
(Okule-Kusai). Since 1919, there has been an Ethiopic Col- 
lege in Rome founded by Pope Benedict XV and entrusted 
to the care of the Italian Capuchins of the Eritrea mission. 

Only the other day, the Holy See appointed an Ordinary 
for Ethiopic Catholics in Eritrea in the person of Msgr. 
Kidane Mariam Cassa.” With the accession of the new Em- 
peror, Haile Selassie I, there seems to be a brighter prospect 
for the Faith in Ethiopia, since Ras Tafari has on many oc- 
casions shown his good will towards the Catholic Church and 
her Visible Head. But there is, unhappily, no reason to ex- 
pect any sudden conversion of the Monophysite body as a 
whole to the true Faith. When the Church really obtains ef- 
fective freedom of action throughout the whole country and 
the Ethiopians can be led to show less attachment to their na- 
tional Church, then and not till then, may it be hoped that the 
Abyssinians will accept the true Faith as it was defined by the 
Council of Chalcedon and enter into God’s Holy Catholic 
Church.” 





2lb, 1886; ordained priest by Msgr. Carrara, 1915; consecrated in Rome by Cardinal 
Sincero on August 3, 1930, as titular bishop of Thibaris and Ordinary for the 
Ethiopic Catholics of Eritrea. See the Annuaire pontificale, 1931, p. 448. 
22Tisserant, op. cit., p. 21. 








Elusive Equality 


HELEN M. McCApbDEN, PH.D. 


inequalities that persist under their democratic form 

of government. They recall that when individual 
enterprise was freed from governmental control, it was 
presently threatened by the worse dominance of powerfully 
selfish economic groups. They hear now the constant cry for 
a greater curtailment of individual liberties in the interests of 
a greater social equality. Not without cause is it said that 
“liberty and equality have usually in England been considered 
antithetic.”” 

But the fault is not so much with liberty and equality 
themselves as with the failure to realize what varying ideas 
may be covered by these two popular terms. Rightly con- 
ceived, the equality of men is a basis for democracy and an 
irrefutable argument for liberty. Wrongly understood, it is 
one of the “Unseen Assassins of our peace and welfare” whose 
true nature “would be visible to quite ordinary mental eye- 
sight if it had not been artificially distorted or rendered 
defective from entirely preventable causes.’” 


B iseauat political thinkers are much worried about the 


I 


In the long history of political philosophy, there have been 
two major conceptions of equality. One is the idea held by 
Cicero and the Stoics, that men are equal because of their 
common origin in nature, their common share in the spirit 
that moves the world. Such equality is “a condition of power 
men possess, until they abdicate the auto-centrism in which 


1Tawney, Richard H., Equality, p. 219. 
2Angell, Norman, The Unseen Assassins, p. 4. 
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they are born.”” It is not consistent with government; for it 
must either be lost by the individual as soon as a State is set up, 
or remain to vitiate all authority. Even in a working democ- 
racy, the equal freedom of men to express and enforce their 
wills, which is the sum of the Stoic idea of equality, is 
retained, on any given issue, only by the majority. 

Those who hold to this doctrine of equality based on force 
have tried in various ways to patch up the inconsistencies that 
follow from it. Hence we find them suggesting, like the 
ancient Cynics, the mad equality of anarchy; or, like George 
Bernard Shaw, an equal distribution of goods.* But eco- 
nomic equalization is not synonymous with equality. 

Under the second definition of equality, as expressed by St. 
Augustine and his successors in thought, men are equal because 
they have the same essential human nature and the same end, 
and because no man, therefore, has the right to use another for 
his own ends. Equality thus “springs not merely from the 
fact that men have the same origin, but that they have the 
same destiny: a destiny to which they must tend and for the 
attainment of which nature has established, among many other 
means, this high instrument called civil authority.”” Hence, 
as St. Augustine demonstrated in contradicting the Roman 
idea of absolute sovereignty, there is a limit imposed by man’s 
essential equality both on the irresponsible liberty of the 
individual and on the scope of the State’s interference or neg- 
lect. Those who have authority must use it for the good of 
those they govern.° 

Both the Stoic and the Christian idea of equality have 
persisted through the ages. In the seventeenth century, Locke, 
the pragmatist and radical, who thought that all men had had 
the Stoic form of equality and liberty in the state of nature, 


3Bull, George, “The Two Traditions in Political Philosophy,” in THoucut, Decem- 
ber 1932, p. 411. 
‘Ryan, John A., Distributive Justice, p. 212. 


5Bull, George, op. cit., p. 408. 
®6See Pooke, Florence A., Fountain-Sources of American Political Theory, p. 116 f., 


for a good explanation of this point in an otherwise weak book. 
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and that the government existed solely for the protection of 
property, had tried to save this kind of equality for men even 
after the social compact was entered into. His own words 
testify to the resultant confusion :' 


Men being, as has been said, all free, equal, and independent, no one can 
be put out of his estate, and subjected to the political power of another, with- 
out his consent. The only way, whereby any one divests himself of his 
liberty, and puts on the bonds of civil society, is by agreeing with other men 
to join and unite into a community, for their comfortable, safe and peaceable 
living one amongst another, in a secure enjoyment of their properties, and a 
greater security against any, that are not of it... . When any number of men 
have so consented to make one community or government, they are thereby 
presently incorporated, and make one body politic, wherein the majority have 
a right to act and conclude the rest. 


It will be observed that Locke, who was so insistent upon 
keeping men equal in power that he destroyed the basis of 
sovereignty and gave ground for undue radicalism, also sug- 
gested, in passages like the above, that the rights of men as 
individuals might cease when they came under majority rule. 

It remained for the eighteenth century, and Rousseau, 
however, to push the Stoic idea of equality to its full conse- 
quence of belief in majority tyranny. Rousseau declared that 
men had all been good and equal in the “state of nature,” 
until trouble, developing over the desire for property rights, 
had culminated in the formation of the social compact. By 
this compact, the people conferred on the ruler their indi- 
vidual rights, whose sum represented his authority. Thus the 
individual retained no rights, although the “general will” of 
the people could recall an undesirable ruler. Here was the 
height of majority absolutism, for no man had any rights, or 
any freedom except when he was voting, or expressing his 
will, and then only if he happened to be in agreement with, 
and to be voting with, the greater number of his fellows, and 
not against them.* His vote showed what his will was at a 


7Locke, John, Of Civil Government, Bk. II, sec. 95. Quoted in Becker, Carl, The 


Declaration of Independence, p. 68. 
8Kelsen, Hans, La Democratie, tr. into French by Eisenmann, Charles, p. 5. 
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given instant; and this will could be completely dominated by 
the “general will.” He had no recourse to a higher law, to a 
justice beyond the momentary pleasure of the majority. A 
man in Rousseau’s ideal State was equal to his fellow-men 
only in the negative sense that he was equally devoid of all 
rights except the right to have his opinion counted in the 
determination of the common will. An eminent writer has 
aptly phrased this point:° 


The social contract has only one stipulation, namely, the complete trans- 
ference to the community of all the individual’s rights. The individual does 
not retain one particle of his rights from the moment he enters the state. 
Everything that he receives of the nature of right he gets from the volonté 
générale, which is the sole judge of its own limits, and ought not to be, and 
cannot be, restricted by the law of any power. Even property belongs to the 
individual only by virtue of state concession. . . . The principles of the 
Contrat Social are accordingly at enmity with every declaration of rights. 
For from these principles ensues not the right of the individual, but the 
omnipotence of the common will, unrestricted by law. 


It is noteworthy that, while the Stoic tradition of the equal- 


ity of men, so antithetic to liberty and to democratic govern- 
ment, was being waved in the foreground, the sounder idea 
of an equality based on natural rights and individual respon- 
sibility was also gaining ground. The bills and petitions of 
rights in earlier British history had testified to a strong com- 
prehension of the duty of a ruler to obey a higher law than 
his own will and to recognize that his subjects had certain 
rights which he had to respect and further. Bellarmine, 
while basing the legitimacy of civil power on the consent of 
the governed, on the derivation of authority from God 
through human nature,” stressed the point that the individual 
is prior to the State, which exists only as one means to help 
him toward his end. All men were therefore essentially equal 
before the State; and the government, whether it consisted of 
a single monarch or of a dominant majority, could not utilize 


9Jellinek, Georg, Declaration of the Rights of Man and of Citizens; tr. into 
English by Max Farrand. Pp. 9-12. 
10Ryan, John A. and Millar, Moorehouse, F. X., The State and the Church, p. 115. 
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any man for the aggrandizement of itself or its friends. To 
that extent, all men were equal. 

Through Hooker and Burke, this idea of the essential 
equality of men stretched into and across the eighteenth cen- 
tury. When Jefferson came to write the American Declara- 
tion of Independence, he did not follow the French; he did 
not draw any inspiration from Rousseau; moreover, he was 
not influenced by the community tyranny of the Puritans. He 
had studied not only Locke, who is often credited with inspir- 
ing much of the Declaration, but also Filmer, who had sum- 
marized Bellarmine; what is more, Locke himself had been 
influenced markedly by Hooker, and it is this influence, rather 
than the social-compact strain in Locke, which seems to have 
affected Jefferson. 

Consequently, we find the Declaration of Independence 
proclaiming all men to be equal because they all retain certain 
rights even after the formation of the State:” 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, That all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness; that to secure 
these rights governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 


The charges listed by the Declaration against the British 
king all dealt with his violations of the rights of Americans 
not as citizens or as British subjects, but as human beings.” 
The same principle was adhered to in the American Constitu- 
tion. Authority was here founded upon the consent of the 
governed; yet there were definite preserves upon which even 
the majority will could not intrude.” 

The French Revolutionists of 1789 were superficially much 
influenced by the struggle for freedom and equality in Amer- 


11Becker, Carl, The Declaration of Independence, pp. 27, 79. 

12The Declaration of Independence. Text of the Declaration, as quoted by 
Becker, Carl, op. cit., p. 8. 

13Becker, Carl, op. cit., p. 22. 

14Ryan and Millar, op. cit., p. 100. 
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ica. “The ideas and principles liberated during the American 
Revolution . . . became the ‘Principles of ’89’, and the Repub- 
lican Constitutions were preluded by Declarations of the 
Rights of Man.’”” But the similarities in the ideas of the two 
countries did not go much beyond their use of the same words; 
for the French in 1789, though they reacted somewhat against 
the State omnipotence of Rousseau, still suffered from an un- 
sound interpretation of the words liberty and equality. 

While recognizing that “the aim of all political association 
is the preservation of the natural and imprescriptible rights 
of man,” the Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the 
Citizens nonetheless left ground for the belief that these rights 
were granted, or at least defined, by no sovereign law or 
justice, but by the party that held the power. The Declaration 
said: 


Liberty ‘consists in the freedom to do everything which injures no one 
else ; hence the exercise of the natural rights of each man has no limits except 
those which assure to the other members of society the enjoyment of the same 
rights. These limits can only be determined by law. 


And, if we ask what is meant by law, we readily find the 
answer: “Law is the expression of the general will.”” In 
short, this French Declaration left every man free to dominate 
any man he could, except where the State expressly forbade 
the means of domination he chose, and it made the general 
will, the opinion of the majority of the moment, supreme 
without reservation and free to do anything it would and 
could. Here was a liberty that cut the throat of the equality 
which it lauded as its brother. 


II 


The ideal of liberty promulgated by the Americans did not 


15Pooke, Florence A., op. cit., p. 83. 

16Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen, Art. 2. 
17Ibid., Art. 4. 

18Tbid., Art. 6. 
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find appreciable understanding in Great Britain. On the 
other hand, the French notion found its way across the Chan- 
nel, and has permeated British thought ever since. 

In France the changes resulting from the Revolution were 
mainly social, and the tendency toward economic equality was 
not so thorough-going as the civil leveling.” But in England, 
which was already becoming enmeshed in the complicities of 
the new industrial era, the effect of the thought patterns 
adapted from the French was most markedly economic. Par- 
liament’s outstanding acts during the late 1700’s and the early 
1800’s were designed to prevent workers from combining to 
interfere with the freedom of their employers, or to lessen the 
claims of the poor upon the State, or to spur the business lead- 
ers to greater success. In the name of equal freedom for all, 
stupendous inequalities of possessicn and power were fostered. 

The individualistic philosophy had an even greater effect 
outside of Parliament. The country squire of an earlier gen- 
eration had had a measure of responsibility toward his tenants, 
as had the master toward his apprentices. ‘The new indus- 
trialist had no recognition of responsibility, for were his 
workers not as free as he, in the eyes of the law, to make them- 
selves rich and mighty? He might have the advantages of 
birth, inheritance, ability, luck, or lack of conscience; but 
liberty and equality demanded that no one stop him from 
cashing in upon his superior advantages. Once this economic 
control became so concentrated that the privilege of dis- 
charging a man was equivalent to the right to forbid him to 
earn a living, the civil right of casting a vote lost much of its 
vitality. 

If, as is sometimes claimed, industrial civilization was 
made possible by the removal of legal privileges,” it must also 
be admitted that the inequalities of this civilization seriously 


19Tawney, Richard H., Equality, p. 110 f. 
20Tbid., p. 105. 
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imperiled the effectiveness of democracy.” In 1834 it was 
said :™ 


This factory system is essentially opposed to the spirit of our institutions, 
since from its nature, it must throw large bodies of people together, and by 
degrees render them wholly dependent upon a few employers, and forever 
crush that spirit of independence which is the only safeguard of freedom. 


The worker in Great Britain saw his master using political 
power to further his own selfish ends. When the suffrage was 
extended to the lower classes, the new wielders of the ballot 
naturally emulated the long-standing examples of their 
“betters.” Since the inalienable right of every man to work 
out his own salvation was denied to them by reason of eco- 
nomic tyranny, they sought from the State a minimum of 
economic security—a poor substitute, indeed, for the right to 
live and to develop their highest faculties by their own 
efforts. 

In their claim that the State should level off economic 
inequalities, the oppressed classes of England came to be aided 
by outstanding political philosophers. 

Benthamism had the French ideals of liberty and equality, 
and its liberalism was anti-equalitarian in its effects, encour- 
aging as it did a new and as yet uninstitutionalized set of 
inequalities based on success.” The ground for the forms 
prevalent in a democracy was found by Bentham, not in the 
natural rights of man, but in the supposition that men know 
best what is good for them, and in the utilitarian corollary 
that the greatest good of the greatest number will be obtained 
by letting the majority rule. In this narrow view of the 
State :* 


The object of society is to achieve the greatest good of all its members; do 


2lJbid., p. 137. 
22Commons, John R. and Associates, History of Labour in the United States, V. I, 


Part II, p. 320. Quoted from Address to the Workingmen of Massachusetts, National 
Trades Union, Nov. 1, 1834. 

*3Tawney, Richard H., op. cit., p. 118, 122. 

24Becker, Carl, op. cit., p. 236. 
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not ask what rights men have in society, but what benefits they derive from 
it... . If you give each man a voice in deciding what is to be done and how, 
each man to count for one and none for more than one, the result will be to 
bring about the greatest good of all, or at least “the greatest good of the 
greatest number,” which is perhaps the nearest approximation to the greatest 
good of all. 


It is easy to see how this philosophy, in which men are 
equal only insofar as no man has any inalienable right except 
the right to express his will in the form of a vote, became the 
foundation both for the British liberalism of the early nine- 
teenth century and for the British humanitarianism of the 
latter half of the same century. Under each -ism, the State 
was supreme over the individual; it might compel him or it 
might provide for him, as the “common good” demanded; but 
it was under no obligation to respect him or to see that he was 
able to earn a living without recourse to charity. 

The Labor Movement of Great Britain was steeped in this 
unsound philosophy. The Fabians, who later became affili- 
ated with the Labor Party as its intellectual, more “respect- 
able,” wing, subscribed to it when they bent their efforts 
toward increasing the material well-being of the workers 
under a capitalism slowly turning socialist; and the kindly 
disposed, generally, in the upper ranks gave it their adherence 
when they accepted reform measures for the benefit of the 
poorer classes. 

But all the talk of the general good, and all the activity of 
the reformers for the alleviation of the inequalities that 
cruelly marked the lower ranks of society, could not atone for 
the fact that men, as men, were being denied their just rights 
in the social and economic order. Those whom the State 
“helped” were signed more than ever with the badge of in- 
feriority. Of a typical town, near the close of the century 
Hobson writes :* 


The workers on the whole were regarded as “the poor”; district visitors 
could enter their houses unbidden and offer advice and occasional assistance. 


*5Hobson, John A., Towards Social Equality, p. 16. 
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Well-to-do persons were encouraged to interest themselves in “the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the lower orders of society’ some time before the two 
Booths made their separate revelations of Darkest London, and University 
Settlements were founded, and “slumming” became a fashionable moral 
recreation. 


And, as a result of this attitude, the humanitarian and 
reform movements, “coinciding as they did with an extension 
of Trade Unionism to the poorer grades of unskilled workers, 
and the preachment of new groups of Socialists, gave sharper 
feeling to class distinctions, and a sense of conscious class 
antagonism which had not hitherto existed.” 


III 


Coming to the twentieth century, we find the political 
idealists of Great Britain much exercised over the apparent 
incompatibility of equality and democracy, or of equality and 
liberty, on British soil. A hundred years earlier, the tendency 
was to guarantee non-interference of the State with individual 


enterprise, give everyone a vote, and call this poor imitation 
by the high-hat name of equality. But after 1900 the fashion 
was inaugurated of handing out doses of equality to the less 
favored in the community, and assume that this material help 
would increase their liberty. Although it runs on a new track, 
British thinking on these important subjects is still tangled, 
and the new track parallels the old one in that both are 
fashioned on the inconsistent Stoic notions of liberty and 
equality. 

One extreme of the modern British thought on equality is 
represented in the works of Harold J. Laski. It was a theory 
of Leonard T. Hobhouse that, “until substantial equality of 
economic and social opportunity exists, it is unreasonable to 
expect a free, effective working of political democracy.’ 
Laski goes further than this. A believer in economic deter- 
minism and in material levelling, he declares the State to be 
“a function of the economic system which obtains in the 


*6Ibid., p. 4. 
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society it controls,” and says that “no social order, therefore, 
will ever satisfy the demands of its citizens equally, or ever 
seriously attempt the equal recognition of their rights, so long 


as there are serious inequalities in the distribution of economic 


power.”™” 


Laski is possessed of the idea that the State is founded upon 
and sanctioned by force—the force of wealth and of votes. 
The individuals who make the rules and enforce them are 
the government, and they are usually subservient to the eco- 
nomic interests. The government of the moment is pitted 
against the other interests in the community, which have not 
attained to dominance. Out of this conflict, by an irresistible 
law of nature, will come human progress. 

As a description of the modern State, the picture drawn by 
Laski is far too pessimistic in regard to human nature, far too 
over-colored where economic motives are concerned, to be 
true to life. As an ideal of what the State ought to be, it is 
even further afield.“ Since it makes the State a tool for the 
prevailing economic interest, it allows for no individual 
rights which the State must respect and serve. The only 
equality which it allows to men is the equal liberty to try to 
be part of the force which has the State in its grasp. Seeing 
that this equality vitiates itself, Laski comes around to the 
socialist idea that the State must atone for its undesirable 
nature by securing happiness to its members, assuring them of 
security, work or maintenance, a reasonable wage, freedom of 
speech and association, and a share in electing and governing. 
These functions must be performed, not because the people 
have a right to them, but because they make the State more 
effective in its control. Here Laski seems to be again writing 
from observation of the British system as he sees it. 

Midway between the pragmatism of Laski and the sound 
tradition on the position of men in the State stands John A. 


27Laski, Harold J., Politics, p. 128. 
28Elliott, W. Y., “The Pragmatic Politics of Mr. H. J. Laski,” in American Political 


Science Review, May 1924, Vol. XVIII, No. 2, pp. 251-275. 
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Hobson, a British writer who has given much consideration 
to the problems of social ethics and social equality. He allows 
for some motive in men other than the economic, but it is a 
motive to be deprecated; namely, the desire for personal 
power, the “snobbish instinct,” which he sees as predominant 
in religious as well as political hierarchies.” He writes :” 


What stands forth most nakedly in early history is the lust of personal 
power, the desire to make one’s own will openly prevail over the will of 
others. No appreciation of the class struggle and the personal careers of our 
own time is possible without taking into full account the potency of this 
personal instinct and the elaborate apparatus often devised for its concealment. 


Thus Hobson retains the old Puritan idea of the essential 
badness of human nature. Man is actuated by economic and 
geographic factors, and by the desire to impose his will upon 
others. As with Laski, government is a matter of force 
against force, and there is no place for the idea of essential 
equality which forbids any man to dominate others for his 
personal gain. 

With this conception of the State, Hobson naturally be- 
lieves in imposing progress and certain external equalities 
upon the citizenry through the efficacy of the State. But he 
improves upon Laski in perceiving that material equality is 
not enough. He sees also that all men cannot be treated alike. 
He declares :® 

Regarded objectively one child is very much more like another than he is 
unlike. The existence and strength of society depend upon this truth... . 


Social equality, thus interpreted, consists in treating persons alike so far as 
they are alike, as well as in treating them differently so far as they differ. 


He does not want it to be “as difficult for an Englishman to 
hold his opinion against that of all his fellows as it is for a 
New Yorker to appear in the streets in a straw hat on the 
fourteenth of October.”” His greatest weakness is in not 


29Hobson, John A., God and Mammon, passim. 
30Hobson, John A., Towards Social Equality, p. 10. 
31[bid., p. 26. 

32Ibid., p. 28. 
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seeing how men are alike and how they should be treated 
equally; in not realizing that men are happiest when they are 
fending for themselves, utilizing their faculties to the fullest 
to perfect themselves, under conditions improved and regu- 
lated by the State, but not waiting for the government to hand 
them equal portions of food, culture or inspiration. For 
Hobson is a utilitarian; he centers his gaze on the common 
good, and forgets what men under sane circumstances are 
really like. 

A third line of thought in the modern effort to secure greater 
social equality in Great Britain is represented by Richard H. 
Tawney, who comes closer to a sound understanding of what 
men are and what equality should be than any of his com- 
patriots. He sees that® 
man is not only, as has been said, a tool-using animal, but an animal who, 
in order that he may use tools to good purpose, must first use brains, and 
must use both in cooperation with his fellows on pain, as the world is today, 
of using neither with effect. 


He also distinguishes between two conceptions of equality, 
one of which is the untenable one that “men are, on the whole, 
very similar in their natural endowments of character and 
intelligence,” and the other the more acceptable idea that 


men,” 


while they differ profoundly as individuals in capacity and character, are 
equally entitled as human beings to consideration and respect, and that the 
well-being of a society is likely to be increased if it so plans its organization 
that, whether their powers are great or small, all its members may be equally 
enabled to make the best of such powers as they possess. 


He is sound in his belief that social equality involves equal 
opportunity to health, education and basic economic security.” 
He is not a leveler, for he grants that “some measure, at least, 
of inequality of circumstance is not to be avoided, since func- 
tions differ, and differing functions require differing scales 


33Tawney, Richard H., Equality, p. 8. 
34Ibid., p. 34. 
35Ibid., p. 172ff. 
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of provision to elicit and maintain them.”” In regard to man’s 
position in the State, Tawney shakes himself free from the 
notion held by both Laski and Hobson, that government is a 
matter of force and economic self-interest; he stresses the 
point that: 


A civilized community . . . will aim at making power, not arbitrary, but 
responsible. 

Inequality of power is tolerated, when the power is used for a social 
purpose approved by the community, when it is not more extensive than that 
purpose requires, when its exercise is not arbitrary, but governed by settled 
rules, and when the commission can be revoked, if its terms are exceeded.” 


As far as theory is concerned, Richard H. Tawney has 
traveled miles from the Stoic tradition of equality, the tradi- 
tion re-popularized by the France of the eighteenth century, 
back toward the sound tradition of equality which St. Augus- 
tine first formulated, and which the greater of the eighteenth- 
century Whigs, like Burke, and the fathers of the American 
Constitution understood better than any body of statesmen 


since their time. 

In the application of his principles, Tawney tends to run 
amok. He does have the very wholesome suggestion that the 
workers be given more knowledge of the functioning of the 
industries they are engaged in, and more of a share in deter- 
mining the policies of these industries, so that the economic 
domination of the magnates will be less complete, less tyran- 
nical, and more responsible,” as all sound authority should be. 
The extension of democracy from the political to the eco- 
nomic sphere would be a very worth-while move. But 
Tawney also proposes that the State tax further the business 
enterprises (which are already back-broken by such imposi- 
tions) in order to provide extensive public services for the 
workers,” a sort of “social income” to supplement wages. This 
would involve the taking over by the State of many indus- 


36Tbid., p. 138. 
87Ibid., pp. 138, 103. 
88]bid., p. 236 ff. 
89Tbid., p. 153. 
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tries,” and a socialism more thoroughgoing than has been 
contemplated by any country except Soviet Russia. It would 
defeat the ends of equality in two ways: first, by branding the 
workers, as opposed to the better-off, more than ever as being 
recipients of public charity; and secondly, by making vast 
sections of the population so completely dependent upon the 
State that they have no real freedom left, no independence of 
spirit, no recourse if their inalienable rights should be vio- 
lated by the political powers. This points out to us the one 
weakness in Tawney’s theory: he forgets that in a democracy 
men can be free and equal only if each is able to exercise not 
only his appetites and his brain, but also his initiative and 
will-power, and that a minimum of private security is more 
effective in making men free and equal than millions of 
dollars of institutionalized services. 


{Tbid., p. 256 ff. 
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principles rise to confront us on all sides. The predic- 
tions of the complete collapse of Marxism after the 
erection of the Soviet States have failed to materialize; the 
general waning of Marxism in the years 1926 to 1928,’ was 
due not so much to the organic dissolution of “scientific 
Socialism,” but to the general rise in living conditions, beside 
which discontent seldom sits. But with the recurrence of 
adverse living conditions, came the recrudescence of Marx- 
ism, of fantastic socialistic ideas, of revolutionary propaganda, 
of the handmaidens of disorder, unrest and economic dissatis- 
faction. Like a storm, Communism, the most outspoken, but 
not the sole, exponent of Marxism, has raged and lulled in 
periodic stages; but it never ceases to be present. Recently, 
the storm has gathered force, and the knowledge of the Com- 
munistic tenets is dangerously widespread, more so than ever 
before. Thus, the hopes and dreams of Marx are far from 
being dead, outworn, or obsolete as was so confidently and 
calmly predicted. The avoidance of the complete collapse 
of the Soviet Government in Russia has given to the Com- 
munistic tenets a certain degree of plausibility; and it is this 
plausibility, substantiated or not by truth and fact, which is 
gradually bringing to a climax the struggle between destruc- 
tion and conservation of the present general order of things, 
between the forces of Marxism and the sluggish defense of 
individual liberty. 
It is evident that the majority of the people do not realize 
the tremendous import of this rising religion; nor do they 
recognize its various effects and consequences in the many 


] ee years after the death of Marx, his ideals and 


1The Breakdown of Socialism, by Arthur Shadwell, Little Brown and Co., Boston, 
1927. 
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fields of human endeavor. Yet, whereas it was the custom 
once to frown threateningly upon Marxism as a political 
theory, meanwhile offering little or no objection to its en- 
croachments in ethics or philosophy, now, the lack of resist- 
ance to its advances in these other fields has merely added 
prestige and power to the political bodies which follow out 
Marxist doctrines. The presentation of the general political 
situation of these latter bodies is the purpose and intent of the 
following summary. 


I 


While economic conditions were not so deeply involved in 
disaster, the specter of Communism was far distant on the 
horizon; the political tendencies of the nations of the world, 
nationalistic in fact but verbally worshiping the international 
ideals of peace and security, contributed greatly to the 
quiescence of Marxist doctrines—as noted by Mr. Shadwell 
in his “Breakdown of Socialism”—since the attainment of the 
Communistic dreams of fraternal love and concord seemed to 
be within rational reach. 

Up to and including 1928, these tendencies held sway, 
politically and economically; after this date, the financial 
difficulties of the individual countries weighed heavily upon 
the national consciousness. Rumors of bankruptcies came 
out of nowhere, and bankruptcies materialized immediately; 
debts were defaulted, reparations unpaid, conferences failed, 
and armaments grew. Charges and counter-charges flew 
without number; rapprochements and diplomatic incidents 
complicated affairs, until nations publicly turned to their own 
plights, making provisions for their own safety first, engender- 
ing thereby more rumors and frights. This attitude has ex- 
isted up to now, and it is in this position of affairs that Com- 
munism finds its most telling arguments. Therefore, the 
present position of Communism in the world today is being 
rapidly strengthened and fortified. Comparative facts too 
clearly demonstrate the truth of the dictum that discontent 
breeds radicals. 
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The main stem of radical action today is, of course, Russia. 
The history of this enormous expanse of land is dark with the 
revolutionary hatreds of organized society, and it seethes with 
the wildest dreams of world disaster and conquest. The posi- 
tion of Marxism in this mighty nation is of course basically 
unchanged, and Marx, nominally and by the faith of his fol- 
lowers, rules the day. However, the thing of interest and im- 
portance with regard to Communism and the outside world 
which in these pages must be indicated and traced, is the tre- 
mendous change in the world position of Russia since the early 
years of 1924 to 1932. At the half-way mark, in 1928, when 
Russia was seemingly surrounded by victorious hostile forces, 
when her policy towards the peasantry had culminated in 
comparative liberalism, when capitalism of a minor sort 
seemed to be reestablished among the Russian people and 
Communism stood still and wavering, then it was that the 
great economic venture began in the establishment of the Five 
Year Plan. By this, Russia turned inward and strove to erect 
a working Communistic marrow within herself, rather than 
spread a seething sore of revolt without; from the inaugura- 
tion of that plan sprang the increase in prestige, economic and 
political, which has accrued to that country.’ 

Revolutionary activities at last had something tangible to 
fall back upon, and the success or failure of this venture meant 
the increase or decrease of Communism throughout the world. 
Communism hzs finally augmented itself, partially through a 
faulty completion of this endeavor, but greatly through the 
opportunities offered for agitation and stirring up of discon- 
tent by the complete dissolution of the world’s economic 
security. Further, advice and argument to recognize the 
Soviet Union in all the countries of the world has placed 
Russia, the source of Communistic propaganda, in a position 
of seeming solidarity, diplomatically, and internal lawfulness. 
Trade compacts and agreements with foreign nations have 


2The Last Stand, by Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., Little Brown & Co., Boston, 1931, pp. 
48-168. 
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increased its political prestige; Communists, rightfully or 
not, are proud of Russia. 

We trace the course of Communism rather than the spread 
of the various types of Marxist doctrines: first, because Com- 
munism is the most definitely anti-capitalistic, widespread 
organization of Marxist doctrines of all the flourishing social- 
ist systems in the present day; and secondly because, with a 
defined and unified aim, there is less confusion in following 
the fortunes of this type of Marxism and describing its rela- 
tively concentrated sphere of influence, than in endeavoring 
to trace the effects of Marx by examining all the bodies’ 
growth which have been infected by some essential of his 
doctrine. The field in the latter case is too diverse to be ade- 
quately handled in a few pages. Though this one political 
party, Communism, is international in scope, yet it is not the 
sole agency of the spread of Marxist ideas, nor the strongest. 
That it is one of the smallest, numerically speaking, in the 
nations outside of Russia, must be noted, and any increase in 
its membership can well be taken as the rock-bottom minimum 
of the spread of the communal principles of the revolutionary 
exile from the Rhine. 


II 


China, probably the greatest seat of Communistic activity 
today against organized government, war-torn, dissension- 
ridden, in the. phase of gradual partition, is a hot-bed of 
Communist propaganda and strength. In 1926, after the 
revolutionary triumphs of Joffre and Karakhan, Soviet 
agitators and Communists were expelled in great numbers.’ 
Six years later, in March, 1932, a Communist army of 20,000 
under Ho Lung was attacking Hankow, causing a serious 
situation there; in April, several Communist armies were 
threatening Changchow, capital of Fukien Province. “To 
the west in Central China, are several Communist Govern- 
ments, the most menacing of which appears to be that of 


38The Last Stand, p. 64. 
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General Ho Lung,” .. . who, “long one of the most feared 
single commanders in China, has 60,000 troops concentrated 
in Hupeh Province with plenty of ammunition, with the 
avowed intention of overthrowing the Nanking Govern- 
ment.’”* The Molodaya Gvardia, a periodical issued by Com- 
somol, or the Union of Young Communists of Soviet Russia, 
carried an article by Michael Targansky claiming that 200 
districts, population 60,000,000 and armed forces 150,000, out 
of 773 districts in Central and Southern China are under con- 
trol of a Soviet Government of China.’ 


III 


Germany, in the throes of a long-drawn and terrific strug- 
gle for reconstruction, has tasted of the happiness of Com- 
munist agitation and strife. The tremendous fluctuation in 
feeling and voting strength in the Republic makes it very 
difficult to consolidate figures to support a conclusion; but 
there has been a gradual increase in the numerical strength of 


the German Communist party since 1924 to 1928. In the 
December election of 1924, the Communist vote, after the 
break-up of the Left strength, was 2,619,942.° The official 
count in the first 1932 election, however, ran the Communist 
vote to 4,971,079 out of a poll total of 37,660,377, representing 
almost 90 per cent of the German electorate.’ The difficulties 
with which Germany was faced were growing more and more 
burdensome; the Versailles treaty, reparations, repression 
politically in the councils of Europe, and growing economic 
hardships had contributed to this advance. 

After this election, came the failure of the Danube Confer- 
ence, the disappointment of German popular hopes, conse- 
quent dejection and despair, and an immediate crisis in gov- 
ernment. The July 31 elections showed thereupon an increase 


4New York Times, news dispatch, April 9, 1932. 
5Literary Digest, May 21, 1932. 

®6The Breakdown of Socialism, p. 94. 

™New York Times, dispatch by Birchall, March 14, 1932. 
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in the Communist vote of over 300,000, raising the total to 
5,278,094. The agitation over this period now resulted in 
new elections, and in March, 1933, the Communist vote fell 
off by 478,094, leaving 4,800,000 votes still standing in radical 
ranks despite the tremendous pressure of political suppression 
and nationalist feelings previous to the elections.’ These fig- 
ures make one wonder how great Communist evils are, if so 
many do not fear to embrace them. This attitude reflects what 
the increase in numerical strength, combined with the steadi- 
ness of the Russian experiment can and will do in the way of 
exerting psychological pressure among the masses of the 
world in order to reduce fear of Communism and Marxist 
dogmatism. 

France has been the seat of much radical action since the 
great revolution of the 1790’s. But while Communism has 
risen and fallen very unevenly in representation, and has prac- 
tically been forced to succumb to governmental pressure, 
nevertheless, it has struggled to reach a seating of 24 out of 
602 members of the Chamber, in 1932. What has held Com- 
munism from any true advance has been the perennially 
sounded cry for security from an enemy attack. The milling 
German political factions have created in France a suspended 
state of watchfulness and extreme nationalism, and haye con- 
sequently materially chastened the advance of Marxism there 
in the face of this continued aggravation of the national con- 
sciousness and fear. This is in turn augmented and aided at 
the opportune times by the complete censorship which the 
Government exercises over the news, and through the adroit 
manipulation of the press through subsidy, by and for the 
Government.” Internal dissensions and squabbles further 
destroy the influence of French Communism, and its presence 
is nullified in the main only by this continual stirring up of 
nationalistic feelings. 

" QBinewers Digest, August 14, 1932. 


9New York Times, dispatch by Birchall, March 4, 1933. 
Current History, November, 1931, “Corruption of thé French Press,” by Robert 
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The Communist Manifesto was written in England, and 
thus England is the birthplace of the first definite work on 
“scientific Socialism” ; but this does not seem to exert too great 
an effect upon the standing of the Communists in Britain. 
When after the war, socialistic endeavors brought about 
strikes on a large scale, Communism made an assault upon 
British labor. The main organ of expression for these social- 
istic ideals was the British Labor Party under MacDonald. 
But having gotten into power, the responsibilities of govern- 
ment sobered the wild expectations of achievement, and dis- 
satisfaction within the party sprang up. In April, 1932, the 
London Saturday Review carried remarks on the phenomenal 
increase in the actual membership of the Communist party in 
Britain, following close upon the heels of the previous election 
because of the growing belief that the Labor Party would not 
be able to live up to its promise of “Socialism in our time.’ 

This movement has not only been away from the party, but 
within the party itself there has appeared a definite movement 
to the Left, away from its former liberalism. ‘The intensifi- 
cation of national difficulties, the growing hardship of the 
working classes and the gradual consumption of trade union 
resources only confirm this development. While in office, the 
British Labor Party was prepared to compromise with capital- 
ism, but in opposition it has turned Socialist.” Marxism in 
general, as well as Communism in particular, then, has been 
strengthened in Ergland. 

Communism in Sweden, a State with a Socialist Govern- 
ment which is not extreme, or very Marxist, has not had a 
very virile existence. In 1924, the Communist group had but 
five representatives out of 230 members of both Chambers.” 
The general liberal socialistic tendency of the government has 
controlled the advance of Communism mainly by its avoid- 
ance of causes for discontent and disorder; but lately, the 


Literary Digest, April 16, 1932. 
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effects of the general economic difficulties struck Sweden in 
the form of the financial collapse of the Kreuger interests, and 
there has been a corresponding increase in extremism. ‘“Com- 
munism, which has been a negligible factor in Swedish poli- 
tics, has made great strides in the last five weeks, it is generally 
agreed here, as a result of the revelations that followed the 
suicide of Ivar Kreuger.”” 


IV 


In Eastern Europe, Communism has spread rapidly, feed- 
ing upon the weaknesses inherent in these smaller States, and 
gorging itself upon the effects of the racial and nationalistic 
feelings which run rampant throughout these countries. 
Yugoslavia reported that Communism had affected the 
younger officers of the army; Czechoslovakia reported that 
over 200 strikes affecting more than 35,000 workers during 
1931 were instigated by Communists; in Bulgaria, the Com- 
munists won the municipal elections in the capital, Sofia, with 
a vote of 16,104 to 10,738 for the government, and the rest of 
the 47,823 total being scattered;” and Rumania sends word 
that the government is fearful of current Communist plots and 
agitation.” 


V 


The most distressing and alarming development of Marx- 
ism has occurred in Spain. In January, 1932, a Communist 
revolution began, but, due to the previously suspicious repub- 
lican authorities, was quickly quelled. The following March, 
the government unearthed a revolutionary plot, discovering 
that for twenty days Russian delegates had been in the country, 
studying the causes for the failure of the January revolt, and 
providing money and organization for another uprising in 
~ New York Times, dispatch by Saurwein, April 21, 1932. 

New York Times, news dispatch, May 31, 1932. 
Current History, March, 1932. 


Current History, December, 1932. 
Current History, March, 1933. 
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April.” One week later, a mob recruited from 6,000 strikers 
led by Communists, burned down a monastery at Antequera 
in Malaga, after battling with civil guards placed there for the 
monastic protection; the attitude of the government to this 
incident was that it was not serious, but just regrettable.” In 
January, 1933, a revolt broke out in Barcelona, spreading 
rapidly to Valencia, Granada, Seville, Cadiz, Madrid, and 
Oviedo, which was considered to be serious, although pre- 
mature, due to the previous discovery of Communist propa- 
ganda and stores of bombs by the police.” Anti-governmenta! 
and anti-religious activity marks the lurid rise of Communism 
in Spain. 

For good or ill, the Spanish tradition in South America 
causes reflections in these southerly Americas of the course of 
Spanish affairs. In 1932, Chile became a Socialist State, and 
after the deposition of Davila, turned more to the Left; in 
June, another revolt occurred in order to force the government 
into more radical lines. The causes of these uprisings are: 
“Tn the first place, Chile, in common with the rest of the 
world, has been suffering from acute economic depression for 
the last three years, during which time the revolutionary 
spirit of the masses has been fanned by unemployment and 
dire want”; secondly, the overthrow of Ibafiez by Montero 
had no revolutionary significance; and thirdly, the nitrate 
monopoly, Cosach, failed to fulfil its promises, production 
dropping from 00 per cent of the world’s supply to only 18 
per cent in 1930, and probably much lower since.” The 
Ultimas Noticias published findings purporting to be a plot 
engineered by Moscow for the beginnings of revolt in 
Argentine, Chile, Brazil, and Uruguay.” In May, there was 
an unsuccessful revolt in the Peruvian navy, and three days 


19New York Times, news dispatch, March 22, 1932. 

20New York Times, news dispatch, March 29, 1932. 

21Current History, March, 1933, “Spain’s Radical Revolt Collapses,” by W. E. 
Lingelbach. 

22New York Times, editorial article by Jackson Reed, June 19, 1932. 

23New York Times, news dispatch, March 30, 1932. 
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later it was reported: “Peru will begin diplomatic conversa- 
tions with other South American Republics within the next 
few days in an effort to arrange a conference of South Amer- 
ican Governments to study the best means for united action 
against Communists and the expulsion of professional agi- 
tators from the entire continent.’ 


VI 


In the United States, Communistic propaganda has polit- 
ically been a failure, gathering to itself votes amounting in 
the last official election returns to only 103,779. Its only 
successful agitation here is confined to the spread of atheism 
and pacifism, neither of which are exactly within the scope 
of these pages; yet politically, Communistic agitation takes 
advantage of the economic conditions of the country, and of 
individuals, and in this manner gains much publicity. One 
case, besides the famous Sacco and Venzetti example, can 
be discovered in the capital use, which has been made of 
late, of the unfortunate scandal and smoke surrounding the 
“Scottsboro” trials. The International Labor Defense, a 
communistic organization, has made converts of all the 
parents, but one, of four of the accused men, by its aid in 
the pushing of the case to higher tribunals and to different 
seats of trial. The parents, enthusiastic over the help of this 
organization, are working to build up a Communist organi- 
zation among the blacks.” ‘Thus are the ignorant exploited. 


VI 


“Striking evidence of the extent to which Communism is 
gaining sympathizers among the intelligentsia of Japan is 
given in the record of police activities against such agitators 
last year,’ wherein for the third time in five years the Jap- 
anese have raided Communist haunts, writing in 6,900 ar- 


24New York Times, news dispatch, May 12, 1932. 
25New York Times, dispatch by F. R. Daniell, March 9, 1933. 
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rests, and detaining 2,200. Because of strict censorship, sta- 
tistics are difficult to obtain, which is further complicated by 
the continual shift of agitators avoiding arrest.” But it is 
quite evident that Communism is a vital force and a feared 
one in the Imperial Island. 


Vil 


This slight, brief sketch of the position of Communism 
does not do justice to all Marx’s doctrines, nor to their popu- 
larity in various disguises and forms. Many activities, sub- 
versive and ruinous, flow from his precepts, one of the most 
dangerous being the preachment of atheism. An article in 
the Living Age, translated from Hans Richard Mertel’s 
offering in the Munich Neueste Nachrichten relates the activ- 
ities of Communism in this field; in Moscow, atheistic books 
and magazines are printed in 42 languages for world dis- 
tribution; the Russian League of Atheists is over 5,000,000 
strong, and is endeavoring to increase its membership thrice 
over in five years, while in Germany, the League of the 
Proletarian Freethinkers, a branch of the Atheist Interna- 
tional, runs to some 850,000 members. The rest of the world 
is not immune to the influence of such Communistic trends, 
and general apprehension has many times been expressed.” 

The spread of Communism alone, necessarily gives our 
minds much leeway in the calculation of the real world ab- 
sorption of Marxist doctrines. There is no doubt but that 
this organized force has come to fight the issue, sooner or later, 
of acceptance of God, individual liberty, and ethical justice, 
or the relinquishment of these ideals in favor of godlessness, 
subservience to the State, and acceptance of its arbitrary com- 
munal decisions. Marx is the well-spring of these ideas, and 
his present position is strong. Harold Laski writes:* 


26New York Times, dispatch by Hugh Byias, January 19, 1933. 
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In Marx’s hands, socialism became more than a philosophy; it became 
also a religion. We shall not understand the character of his influence 
unless we realize that its hold over its devotees is only comparable to that 
of the great historic faiths of the past. . . . And about the righteousness of 
the Marxian tenets there clings an unmistakable air of infallibility. The 
power and strength of this dogmatic confidence in a period when a faith 
in capitalism is at a discount, even among its own supporters, do not need 
any emphasis. 

Fifty years after Marx’s death, this University of London 
professor feels justified in writing: ‘There is no political 
thinker of the nineteenth century whose ideas continue to 


exert a greater influence today.” 

The political prestige of Russia, the disastrous economic 
conditions of the day, and the laxity shown in morality and 
philosophy towards the logical conclusions of Marxism, are 
slowly bearing fruit, politically. 




















A Catholic Revolutionary 
Soldier and Patriot 


RICHARD J. PURCELL, PH.D. 


ITH interest in the American Revolution vitalized, 

\ \ it may be recalled that Catholics representing hard- 
ly one per cent of the total white population of the 

Colonies furnished a surprising number of rather conspicuous 
leaders: Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Father John Carroll, 
Daniel Carroll, Commodore John Barry, Father Pierre 
Gibault of Vincennes, Thomas Fitzsimons, George Meade, 
Colonel Stephen Moylan, Governor Aedanus Burke of South 
Carolina, Francis Vigo (Piedmontese trader in the West), 
and Colonel John Fitzgerald of Virginia. These worthies 
were quite aside from foreign volunteers, soldiers in the 
French service, and lesser men in the rank and file of the 
army and navy, of whom history leaves little or no record. 
And among these leaders, John Fitzgerald had an interesting 
and noteworthy if not a remarkable career. 


I 


Fitzgerald was born in Ireland possibly in County Wick- 
low where at least men of his name had occupied command- 
ing positions since that land was wrested by the Anglo- 
Norman invaders from the clan of the O’Byrnes. According 
to tradition, he was a kinsman of the colorful Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald (1763-1798) who as an aide-de-camp to General 
Rawdon, second Earl of Moira, fought against American 
independence and who, with Celtic idealism and incon- 
sistency died for Irish liberty in the Rebellion of 1798. 
Unlike the Duke of Leinster’s immediate family, Fitzgerald 
was not a Church-of-Ireland man, but a “Papist.”” There- 
fore, under the English penal laws, he could not be educated 
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as a Catholic in Ireland, hold civil or military office, aspire 
to the bar, or become more than a lease holder of lands. A 
Catholic could enter business, and Catholic Irishmen were 
amassing considerable wealth in domestic trade and in foreign 
commerce, some of which was as illicit as that engaged in by 
American merchants in violation of the Navigation and 
Sugar Acts. While nothing is known of Fitzgerald’s early 
career, he may have progressed from the classical hedge- 
schools of his native hills to one of the excellent refugee col- 
leges on the Continent or he may have seen foreign service 
as a soldier or as a merchant. At all events, he was a man 
of education and refinement even to a knowledge of French 
and of the graces of the drawing room. There is reason to 
believe that he had some acquaintance with merchandizing, 
for emigrants not so instructed have rarely entered business 
immediately on their arrival in America. 

Whatever may have been his motives for leaving Ireland, 
whether for his own material welfare or for that kingdom’s 
good in the eyes of officials of the ascendancy, Fitzgerald ar- 
rived at the thriving little port of Alexandria in Virginia, 
about 1769, as a paying passenger on a returning tobacco ship. 
This period after the Seven Years’ War saw a rush of em- 
igrants from the ports of Leinster and Munster as well as 
from those of Ulster to the American colonies. A young man 
of about thirty years of age, he found his niche in Alexandria 
where he became a social favorite as a raconteur of Irish 
stories and as an obliging guest whose conversation was im- 
proved by a ready knowledge of the world. Nor did he find 
himself in a region where men of his clan were unknown, for 
occasional Irishmen had been finding a refuge or service in 
Virginia from its earliest settlement. Indeed, since the arrival 
of the first John Fitzgerald, indentured servant, in 1635, there 
were a number of Fitzgeralds in Virginia who were suffi- 
ciently prominent to be recorded in land-records or at least 
in vital statistics." Soon after his arrival, Fitzgerald met 


1M. J. O’Brien, “The Fitzgeralds of Virginia” in Journal American-Irish Historical 
Society (hereafter quoted as J. A. J.), 27:299 f. 
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Colonel George Washington for whom a reception was given 
in honor of his election to the House of Burgesses. From 
this formal introduction, there developed a lasting friendship. 

Like the bulk of recent Irish immigrants, whether pro- 
fessing Calvinism or Catholicism, Fitzgerald became an ir- 
reconcilable Whig who believed that redress of colonial 
grievances lay in armed rebellion rather than in compromise. 
He joined the Fairfax Independent Company which later 
became a part of the Buffs and Blues, a volunteer regiment 
with Washington as its selected commander. On October 19, 
1774, Fitzgerald, William Ramsay, and Robert H. Harrison 
as a committee of the Independent Company wrote to Wash- 
ington, then a delegate to the First Continental Congress, ask- 
ing him to make inquiries regarding supplies for the Com- 
pany. In the meantime his business of importing and export- 
ing goods to the West Indies and to the British Isles was im- 
proving to such an extent that he had built his own wharf. 
Somewhat later he took as a partner Major Valentine Piers, 
a Scotsman, who had seen service in the American army and 
who married a daughter of Washington’s friend and neigh- 
bor, Colonel Dennis McCarthy.’ 

Fitzgerald improved his social status and probably his fi- 
nancial credit by marrying Jane, a daughter of Doctor Wil- 
liam Digges of Warburton Manor, Maryland, almost directly 
across the Potomac River from Mount Vernon.’ The Digges 
family had been long established and, through intermarriages, 
was a member of that select manorial aristocracy headed by 
the Calverts and the Carrolls. The social relations between 
the Digges family and the Washingtons were intimate with 
frequent interchange of courtesies. At times Washington go- 
ing to Warburton Manor would wave from his wharf at 
Mount Vernon for the barge with its six uniformed colored 


2John C. Fitzpatrick (ed.), The Diaries of George Washington, 1748-1799 (1925), 


3:12. 
8Diaries of Washington contain a number of references to the various members 


of the Digges family; H. D. Richardson, Side-Lights on Maryland History (1913), 
2:86, 226. 
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oarsmen maintained by old Mr. Digges to come across the 
stream for him. That Washington knew Jane Digges 
is evident from his “Diary.” Fitzgerald’s marriage brought 
happiness and six surviving children, and Mrs. Fitzgerald 
contributed te the social life of Alexandria. 


II 


The political situation was growing more intense and open 
hostilities were becoming inevitable. Fitzgerald through his 
association with the lords of Warburton and Mount Vernon 
became a known figure among planters, merchants, and rebels. 
On at least two occasions in 1774, he was entertained at 
Mount Vernon; and, on the eve of Lexington, he dined there 
with Tilghman, Buchanan, Herbert, and Daniel Carroll.’ 
Tilghman was a Maryland patriot, member of the legislature, 
delegate to State conventions, and a representative at the 
Continental Congress. His nephew, Tench Tilghman, be- 
came an aide-de-camp of Washington and after the war a 
merchant of Baltimore. Buchanan and Herbert and Carroll 
were merchants and planters of consequence. In such a com- 
pany, conversation must have turned to the immediate pros- 
pects of the colonies and to their own future action. On 
Washington’s appointment as commander-in-chief of the 
rebel forces, Fitzgerald with eight other enthusiastic “Sons 
of Liberty” from Alexandria journeyed to Cambridge where 
he was honored by Washington with an appointment as a 
personal aide-de-camp with the rank of lieutenant-colonel.’ 
An aide-de-camp, according to Washington, must be a tried 
and experienced man of affairs. Incidentally, this position 
was held by another Irishman, Colonel Stephen Moylan, 
brother of Bishop Moylan of Cork, who may have been intro- 
duced to Washington by Fitzgerald or, according to another 
account, by John Dickinson of Philadelphia. In November 
of 1776, Fitzgerald became one of Washington’s secretaries. 


4Diaries of Washington, 2:137, 143, 190. 
5Thomas P. Phelan, “Colonel John Fitzgerald,” in J.4.1., 18 :233 f. 
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The work of a secretary during active campaigning was 
trying, laborious, and confidential, with little recognition on 
a monthly pittance of forty dollars. For six years, Colonel 
Fitzgerald was associated with the commander-in-chief as a 
trusted agent on official and personal business. He is believed 
to have created Washington’s Life Guard, at first recruited in 
Alexandria but later, on account of natural jealousies, com- 
posed of four selected Americans from each regiment of the 
line.” He was with Washington on the campaigns in Long 
Island, in New Jersey, and in Pennsylvania, and at the battles 
of Trenton and Princeton. It was on the march to Trenton 
from Princeton that the Americans were thrown into panic 
by a surprise bayonet attack of Colonel Mawhood’s British 
contingent, until Washington, who had sent Fitzgerald for 
reinforcements, riding up suddenly rallied his forces. A 
pretty story has been told, but it may be doubted if Colonel 
Fitzgerald’s valor was tempered with such emotionalism: 


The discomforted Americans rallied on the instant and formed into line; 
the enemy halt, and dress their line; the American chief is between the ad- 
verse posts, as though he had been placed there, a target for both. The arms 
of both lines are levelled. Can escape from death be possible? Fitzgerald, 
horror-struck at the danger of his beloved commander, dropped the reins 
upon his horse’s neck and drew his hat over his face, that he might not see 
him die. A roar of musketry succeeds, and then a shout. It is the shout of 
victory. The aide-de-camp ventures to raise his eyes, and O, glorious sight! 
the enemy are broken and flying, while dimly, amidst the glimpses of the 
smoke, is seen the chief, “alive, unharmed, and without a wound,” waving 
his hat, and cheering his comrades to the pursuit. 

Colonel Fitzgerald, celebrated as one of the finest horsemen in the Ameri- 
can army, now dashed his rowels in his charger’s flanks, and, heedless of the 
dead and dying in his way, flew to the side of his chief, exclaiming, ““Thank 
God your excellency is safe!” The favorite aid, a gallant and warm-hearted 
son of Erin, a man of thews and sinews, and “albeit unused to the melting 
mood,” gave loose rein to his feelings, and wept like a child for joy. 


6William F. Carne, “Washington’s Catholic Aide-De-Camp,” in Catholic World 


50 (January, 1890) 438. 
™W. S. Stryker, The Battles of Trenton and Princeton (1898), 286; G. W. P. 


Custis, Recollections and Private Memoirs of Washington (1860), 190 f. 
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Washington ever calm amidst scenes of the greatest excitement, affec- 
tionately grasped the hand of his aid and friend, and then ordered—“Away, 
my dear colonel, and bring up the troops—the day is our own.” 


The news of the victorious engagements at Princeton and 
Trenton were conveyed to the citizens of Alexandria and to 
the anxious Martha Washington at Mount Vernon by Fitz- 
gerald who was dispatched by his chief. He also bore in- 
structions to Washington’s overseer, Lund Washington. It 
was on this occasion,” that he mustered his fellow citizens to 
defend Alexandria from a threatened attack by three British 
vessels which sailed up the Potomac. He stationed some 
militiamen under a colonel at the market place, while he led 
another party to Jones’ or Graves’ Point. The vessels at- 
tempted no landing but fired a few stray shots, whereupon 
the colonel of militia struck colors in cowardly fear. Ap- 
parently he was drubbed on the spot by his infuriated fol- 
lowers, though a more embroidered account of the episode 
accredits the impulsive Celt with being the disciplinarian. 


III 


A greater service was rendered by Colonel Fitzgerald 
when even Washington needed loyal friends. American for- 
tunes were hanging in the balance after the defeat at Brandy- 
wine and at Germantown when the commander-in-chief was 
vainly urging whole-hearted support from the Continental 
Congress and the nation. There was an intrigue among mem- 
bers of Congress and high officers in the army to replace 
Washington by General Horatio Gates who had won ephem- 
eral renown as the hero of Saratoga and the conqueror of 
General Burgoyne’s army. Among the intriguers, there were 
honest men who minimized Washington’s difficulties and who 
feared that his Fabian tactics would not succeed. They hoped 
for a more vigorous prosecution of the war by Gates. And 
there were men who were governed by personal ambitions 


8Carne, op. cit., 439, quoting Charles W. Janson, Stranger in America (1807). 
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and piques far from laudable. The intriguers won support 
when Gates was placed at the head of the Board of War 
with General Thomas Mifflin as assistant, and General 
Thomas Conway was appointed inspector-general of the 
army. Conway, an Irishman, who had won the title of Count 
in the French service, had been induced to come to America 
by Silas Deane, our unrecognized representative in France, 
but had been angered at Washington’s refusal to advance him 
from the rank of a brigadier-general to that of major-general. 
He proved a willing tool, later confessing his fault... When 
the cabal, which has always carried the identification of the 
Conway Cabal, failed, the able foreign soldier bore the blame, 
and the involved members of Congress sought shelter, even 
winning the later favor of the forgiving Washington. 
Washington probably learned of the plot—which posterity 
insists upon regarding as infamous and treasonable—from 
General William Alexander, called Lord Sterling though the 
title had been denied by the House of Lords, who was told 


by Colonel McWilliams who may have been informed by 
that peculiar character, James Wilkinson, who finally may 
have come across a leak in General Gates’ own military house- 
hold.” At all events, Washington received direct informa- 
tion” from Colonel John Fitzgerald who managed to for- 
ward an extract of the letter of Conway to Gates which read 
to this effect: 


What a pity there is but one Gates! But the more I see of this army, the 
less I think it fit for general action under its actual chiefs and actual disci- 
pline. I speak to you sincerely and freely and wish I could serve under you. 


In explanation, he wrote from York, Pennsylvania (Feb- 
ruary 16, 1778) to Washington: 


Dictionary of American Biography (D.A.B.) 4:365; J. S. Crone, A Concise 
Dictionary of Irish Biography (1928) 39; K. M. Rowland, The Life of Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton (1898), 1: 210, 213. 

10P—), A. B., 4:365. 

11M. I. J. Griffin’s materials on Fitzgerald and these letters, American Catholic 
Historical Researches (hereafter quoted as Researches), 13 (1896) 168, 17:105 f., 
26 (1909) 73 f.; Records of Columbia Historical Society 1 (1897), 229. 
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I was detained nine days on the other side of the Susquehanna for an 
opportunity of crossing it, and when I did it was not without great difficulty 
and some danger. Upon my arrival here . . . I waited upon Mr. Laurens. 
. .. He asked me if you had ever seen the much-talked-of letter from General 
Conway to General Gates. I answered I was certain that you never had, 
unless since my departure from camp. He then said it was now in the hands 
ef Mr. Roberdeau, who to his knowledge showed it to some . . . and that 
though the paragraph quoted by Colonel Wilkenson was not set down ver- 
batim, yet in substance it contained that and ten times more. . . . I deter- 
mined to demand it from Mr. Roberdeau, in order to let you have a copy of 
it. . . . He assured me he had shown the letter only to the President. . . 
and . . .that he had delivered it to a French gentleman by an order from 
General Conway. . . . He was full of his assurance that the letter did not 
contain the paragraphs alluded to, which gave him infinite satisfaction, as he 
entertained the highest respect both for you and for General Gates. He added, 
however, that had the letter remained in his possession he should not have 
thought himself at liberty to let a copy be taken without the consent of the 
gentleman who entrusted him with it. I told him . . . that I should have 
thought it my duty to take the most effectual measures of procuring a copy 
had the original remained in his hands. I then returned to Mr. Laurens, who 
gave me an extract he had taken from it which I take the liberty of enclosing 
to you. The whole of that letter, I understand, was couched in terms of the 
most bitter invective, of which this is a small sample. I enclose you this 
extract rather for your information than with expectation of its answering 
any other purpose at this time. I am of opinion that the gentlemen who have 
been most active in this business are by this time heartily sick of it, and plainly 
perceive that the fabric which they were endeavoring to rear was likely to 
fall upon their own heads. Mr. Laurens’ sentiments upon the whole of this 
matter were exceedingly just, and delivered with the greatest candor. 


Washington replied from Valley Forge on February 28, 
1778: 


I thank you sincerely for the part you acted at York respecting 
C———-y after ———— and believe with you that matters have and will 
turn out different to what that party expected. G—-s has involved 
himself in his letters to me in the most absurd contradictions, M———— 
has brought himself into a scrape, that he does not know how to get out of, 
with a gentlemen of this State, and C————y, as you know, is sent upon 
an expedition which all the world knew, and the event has proved, was not 
practicable. In a word, I have good deal of reason to believe that the machin- 
ation of this junta will recoil upon their own heads, and be a means of 
bringing some matters to light, which by getting me out of the way, some 
of them thought to conceal. 
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To this note of thanks Fitzgerald wrote from Alexandria 
on Saint Patrick’s Day, 1778: 


It gives me the most pleasing satisfaction to find that those who were 
endeavoring to injure you in the Public esteem, are becoming sensible of their 
own insignificance. I earnestly hope they may feel the contempt and scorn 
of all good men in proportion to the Iniquitous scheme which they expected 
to accomplish. 

Whatever expectations some Individuals in Congress might have formed 
from joining with this Junto, I am persuaded that a very great majority 
even of the present members are warmly attach’d to you, and notwithstand- 
ing their inconsistent conduct respecting Gen’! Conway, would firmly oppose 
any measures which might tend to give you the smallest offence. Mr. 
C[arro]ll, with whom I stay’d a day on my way here, was very uneasy at a 
report having prevail’d that a Combination was form’d in Congress against 
you, and gave me the strongest assurances that he never heard a Member 
of this House utter a word which could be construed into the least disrespect 
for you, except once, and then the Gentleman was so warmly replied to from 
different quarters, that he has since been Silent upon that Head. I thought 
it too delicate a point to ask who this was, but have some reason to believe 
it was your friend from this State, whose good intentions you have for some 
time suspected. Gen’l Greene has suffered much in the Opinion of people, in 
these parts, I suppose from the misrepresentations of Gen’ls M. and 
C y. I have taken every opp’y of doing Justice to the character of 
that Gentleman, which I have been the more desirous of doing, as I am 
satisfied with their Malignity has proceeded from the Light in which he 
was held by you and the confidence you placed in him. 


Colonel Fitzgerald again came into notice as a witness in 
the court martial of Benedict Arnold, whose testy temper and 
marriage to a loyalist brought him into difficulties with the 
civil authorities in Pennsylvania, who charged him with using 
his office for private gain and with forcing soldiers to perform 
menial and personal services. This is evident in a letter from 
the secretary of the Council to General Arnold :” 


His Excellency, the President and the Hn’ble Council order me to inform 
you that Colonel John Fitzgerald, late Aide-du-Camp to His Excellency, 
General Washington, has been requested to give a deposition of his knowl- 
edge respecting instructions given by you to Major David S. Franks, one 


12Pennsylvania Archives, Ist series, 7 (1853), 328, 370. 
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of your aids, to purchase in the City of Philadelphia, European and East 
India goods, to any amount, for the payment whereof you would furnish 
him with money, and directing him not to communicate the same even to 
his most intimate friends. Colonel Fitzgerald will for this purpose attend 
at the House of Plunket Fleeson, Esqr. tomorrow morning at ten o’clock. 
This notice is given to afford you an opportunity to attend his examination, 
if you think proper, either by yourself or your attorney. 

Colonel Fitzgerald, having desired his compliments may be presented to 
Gen’! Arnold with an intimation of the nature of the testimony he is about 
to give, induces me to mention generally the nature of his evidence. 
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IV 


With Washington at Monmouth and possibly at Yorktown, 
Fitzgerald continued in the service until the war ended, when 
he settled down in his business at Alexandria. His position 
was assured as a civic leader, who was elected mayor in 1787, 
as a tried friend of the General, as a prosperous merchant, as 
a promoter of the aristocratic Society of Cincinnatus, which 
all good democrats detested, as a trustee of the Alexandria 
Academy, and as an elected director of the Potomac Company 
of which Washington was president and a most active man- 
ager. Despite the post-war depression, he was a busy man. 
Judging from a letter (September 15, 1784) to Tench Tilgh- 
man and Company of Baltimore, he served as a buyer of 
Virginia grain for that exporting house.” An advertisement 
announced his importation from London of a general assort- 
ment of European goods, Malaga and Catalonia wines by the 
quartern casks—a note of more than passing interest to a 
connoisseur like Washington—spices, olives, sweet oil, vinegar, 
ochre, and a few pieces of brown Irish linen.“ His position 
as a merchant is indicated by references to his dining at Mount 
Vernon in company with English worthies and merchants, 
some of whom he probably presented to Washington: a 
French marquis, an English author, a Manchester merchant, 
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13Records of the American Catholic Historical Society, 10 (1899) 227. 
14Virginia Journal and Alexandria Advertiser, May 17, 1784; see, Dublin Evening 
Post, Dec. 7, 1784 for return of Triton at Cobh from Alexandria. 
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a London merchant, a foreign officer.” ‘To bring visitors to 
Mount Vernon he was welcome, as is evidenced by the diary 
of John Hunter, an English visitor, who found Washington 
quite friendly after refreshments: 


After breakfast I waited on Colonel Fitzgerald. . . . At half past eleven 
we left Alexandria with Mr. Lee, the President of Congress, his son and 
servants. . . . When Colonel Fitzgerald introduced me to the General I 
was struck with his noble and venerable appearance. . . . 


The Potomac Company and the development of Great Falls 
brought Fitzgerald as a promoter into close association, busi- 
ness and personal, with Washington, Colonel George Gilpin, 
its engineer, Carroll of Carrollton, Governors Thomas John- 
son and Thomas Sim Lee and other Virginia-Maryland figures 
who concerned themselves with western lands and the connec- 
tion of the tidewater with the interior.” Their project of the 
Potomac Navigation Company failed but their vision was 
farseeing. Fitzgerald was virtually Washington’s representa- 
tive for a dozen years, as he also served as his agent in other 
transactions. In 1788, along with three others, he was a mem- 
ber of a commission to settle the accounts of Colonel Thomas 
Colville, of whose estate Washington was an executor.” Fitz- 
gerald’s name appears frequently in Washington’s “Diary” 
as a guest with distinguished visitors at Mount Vernon or as a 
host at dinner or over-night when the General was detained 
in Alexandria. And in listing his guests, Washington fre- 
quently wrote Fitzgerald’s name first. 

In addition to the importation of British products, Fitz- 
gerald purchased indentured servants for sale —a lucrative 
and by no means an immoral business as some would intimate 
when describing servants as slaves. According to an Irish 





15Diaries of Washington, 2:381, 388, 3:304, 411. 

16Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 17 (Apr., 1893) 76 f.; Diaries 
of Washington, 2:442. 

17Diaries of Washington note innumerable meetings on the business of the Potomac 
Company. Incidentally, Fitzgerald appears in the Diaries about sixty times. 
18Tbid., 3 :434. 
19For convict-shipments, see Dublin Chronicle, September 13, October 2, 1788. 
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journal,” the Dragon shipped (June, 1786) one hundred and 
ninety convicts from Dublin and Cork who were transformed 
into “voluntary exiles” by a sham indenture in order to satisfy 
American scruples and legal enactments and sold to John 
Fitzgerald of Alexandria. The previous September, one 
hundred seventy six convicts from Dublin and Cork were 
dispatched to Georgetown, Maryland. It would seem that 
Colonel Fitzgerald, like most shippers, purchased indentured 
servants for resale to persons desiring domestics, laborers, 
gardeners, mechanics, clerks and tutors. This is indicated in 
a request (August 3, 1784) of Lund Washington:” — 


I sent a boat up this morning with a note to you desiring that the serv’ts 
I got yesterday for the Gen’! might be sent and with them the one I got for 
myself, since then I have thought of sending the bearer for him that he may 
be conducted at once to my own farm, pray order him to be delivered to 
the boy—his name is Jeremiah Murphy. 


There was no sensitiveness about purchases. At least all 
men of sufficient means to require white servants bought them 
from brokers or captains at sale or auction. For instance on 
at least two occasions, Washington noted in his “Diary”: 
stayed in Alexandria and “bot a parcel of servants”; received 
from the Brig Ann from Ireland, two servants, Thomas Ryan, 
shoemaker, and Caven Bowers, tailor, at twelve pounds ster- 
ling each for three years.” On the whole an indentureship of 
three to five years in America, especially after 1783, was 
welcomed by the oppressed classes of the British Isles who 
could hope for an economic future in the United States. 
Indeed, convicts were so willing to be transported that an Irish 
editor and an opponent of emigration proposed that they be 
shipped to Algiers, Tripoli and Tunis to be exchanged for 
Christian slaves held in those places at the rate of two for one, 
as he observed: “Sending transports to America only furnishes 
them with a desire of committing crime for the sake of being 
transported.”™ 

20Researches, 26:79. 


21Diaries of Washington, 2:183; 3:70. 
22V olunteer’s Journal, October 14, 1785; see also, July 24, 1786. 
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V 


An orthodox Catholic, Fitzgerald did not join the local 
lodge of the Free Masons which was presided over by Wash- 
ington and whose membership included most of his associates. 
His home served as a “Mass house”’ for Jesuits whose ministra- 
tions were no longer illegal after 1776. No doubt Fitzgerald 
rejoiced when religious freedom was written permanently 
into the Virginian government with the passage of the famous 
Toleration Act (1785). In Maryland, too, Catholics had been 
emancipated, and, in 1787, when Msgr. John Carroll planned 
an academy at Georgetown, later Georgetown College, Fitz- 
gerald along with George Brent, a relative of Carroll’s by 
marriage, was named to take subscriptions in Virginia.” This 
was indicative of his social position, for the promoters of this 
national college included such names as Charles Carroll, 
George Meade, Thomas Fitzsimons, and Dominick Lynch. 
With the establishment of the college the Catholics of 
Alexandria were better cared for, yet there was a desire to 
organize a parish and erect a chapel. 

In 1793, Bishop Carroll assigned Alexandria to John 
Thayer, a militant convert-priest with a Yankee hostility to 
slavery and a puritan outlook on life.“ Obviously Fitzgerald 
must have found him difficult to get along with, for Thayer 
complained (January 24, 1794) to Carroll:” 

At Alexandria we have no place of worship, nor any prospect of having 
one. I have Mass at the Colonel’s, but I don’t think it very agreeable to 


him, though he says nothing. He seems rather to regard the priest upon the 
whole, a burden. I find myself a kind of intruder, the few days there and 


there is no other place. 


On the other hand, Carroll learned from Fitzgerald that a 
site for a church could be obtained from one of his associates 


23John G. Shea, Life and Times of the Most Reverend John Carroll (1888), 306 f. 
24The best account of Thayer is in Percival Merritt’s “Sketches of the Three 
Earliest Roman Catholic Priests in Boston,” Publications of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts 25 (1923) 173 f.; see, T. E. Bridgett, A New England Convert (1897). 
25Shea, Carroll, 443; Baltimore diocesan archives. 
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on proper application. Again, Thayer wrote (April 10, 1795) 
to the Bishop: “I wish you would quicken Colonel Fitzgerald 
with respect to the building of the chapel. It depends now 
wholly on him. An acre of ground being already given by 
Mr. Alexander for the purpose.” At any rate, an acre of 
land was donated by Robert T. Hooe, merchant, banker, and 
later mayor, and a small chapel was built along with a ceme- 
tery at Washington and Church Streets. To no small extent 
was this due to Fitzgerald’s efforts. Father Thayer later went 
to Kentucky and finally established himself in. Limerick, 
Ireland, where “as a priest of edifying piety and ascetic life,” 
he encouraged Irish immigration to America and collected 
funds for his project of establishing an Ursuline convent in 
Boston. 

Like most patriots of some property, Colonel Fitzgerald 
became a conservative in the crucial years of the Critical 
Period with its ineffective central government, domestic dis- 
orders, disgruntled veterans, and sectional and class antago- 
nisms. He saw eye to eye with the ruling class who would 
strengthen the national government and prevent the rule of 
the “mob,” as it was becoming customary to describe the 
propertyless classes. An ardent proponent of the new Consti- 
tution, Fitzgerald entertained Washington and the local 
Federalist leaders who were in Alexandria to elect representa- 
tives to Virginia’s ratifying convention.” In 1793, he was one 
of seven Alexandria citizens addressed by the Baltimore relief 
committee headed by James McHenry to collect subscriptions 
for the French refugees from Santo Domingo.” He was 
chairman of the meeting which passed resolves commending 
Washington’s Neutrality Proclamation (1793), despite strong 
expressions of sympathy for French and Republican prin- 
ciples.* With time he became a violent opponent of Jeffer- 
sonian Republicanism with its attacks on President John 


26Diaries of Washington, 3: 312. 
27Columbia Mirror and Alexandria Gazette, July 27, 1793. 
28Ibid., Oct. 9, 1793. 
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Adams, who had appointed him (1798) to the lucrative 
collectorship of the Port of Alexandria. A guest at Mount 
Vernon, August 7, 1799, he succeeded in prying an observation 
from Washington concerning that “dangerous leveller,” 
Thomas Jefferson, if the memory of Edmund I. Lee was not 
faulty :” 


Colonel Fitgerald repeatedly attempted to give the conversation a polit- 
ical turn, with a view of expressing his detestation of Mr. Jefferson, Bache 
and Duane, Giles of Virginia and other members of the anti-Federal party. 
But he received no encouragement from the general, who . . . remarked 
toward the close of the dinner how gratifying it must be to all the survivors 
of the Revolutionary army to know that their efforts to establish American 
independence had been crowned with success so signal. “Ah,” exclaimed 
Fitzgerald, ‘“‘and to be assured that all this glorious prosperity, and the very 
existence of the Republic itself, are imperilled by the vile acts of an un- 
principled demagogue!”’ At this juncture, General Washington . . . turn- 
ing to Fitzgerald, said “I know very well to whom you allude, Colonel 
Fitzgerald, but I would willingly forgive him all his heresy if he had not 
seduced from his allegiance to the Constitution one of the best, purest, and 
ablest men of the country—James Madison of Virginia.” 


VI 


Fitzgerald’s last years were clouded by financial difficulties 
which had brought low so many land brokers and promoters of 
western projects. The Potomac Navigation Company had 
absorbed only time and money. Alexandria failed to develop 
into a seaport. His distillery failed in competition with illicit 
stills which sprang up in defiance of excise taxes. There was 
satisfaction in his election to the directorate of the Alexandria 
Bank by a vote of 842, with William Herbert receiving the 
highest vote of 1078. There was solace in the friendship of 
the General with whom he dined several times, in 1799, at 
Mount Vernon and in their last meeting, in November, when 
Washington reviewed the Independent Blues and dined with 





29Carne, op. cit., 444. 
380The Times and District of Columbia Daily Advertiser, Jan. 15 and 16, 1798. 
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Fitzgerald, Doctor Craik and several old neighbors.” Soon 
both men were with their ancestors. 

His death has been given as early in 1800, thus permitting 
the growth of a simple legend that grief for Washington’s 
demise cut short his career; but Fitzgerald died December 2, 
1799, almost a fortnight before Washington. Of this date 
there can be no doubt. Colonel G. Deneale inserted a notice” 
in the local paper urging the officers and men of the 106th 
Regiment to attend the burial of “their lamented brother 
soldier Col. John Fitzgerald” with full military honors 
marching from his home to his wharf, whence the body would 
be shipped across the Potomac for burial at Warburton Manor 
(now the site of Fort Washington) and remaining on hand 
till the hour of burial, “when the artillery would fire from the 
Point thirty-six rounds of minute spaces.” Realizing the 
“pleasing sensation to the relatives of a deceased friend to see 
his last remains treated with the attention that his conduct in 
life justly merited,” he “hoped that no arguments are necessary 
to induce a pointed attendance on an occasion which justly 
merits the sympathy of all who had the pleasure of an acquain- 
tance with the deceased.” Quite unusual, the next issue of the 
paper carried a lengthy account of the procession to the wharf 
of several companies of infantry, of artillery, and of the 
cavalry troop of which he was captain, of guards, of clergy, 
of relatives, and of his horse bearing his military accoutre- 
ments, and of the pallbearers who were local merchants with 
whom he had been associated in war, in business, and in the 
Potomac Company. And the editor reflected the opinion of 
Alexandria when he wrote: 
His memory will long be revered by those who had the pleasure of his 
personal acquaintance, and respected by those to whom his character and 
virtues were known. Colonel Fitzgerald during our revolutionary conflict 
with Great Britain took an early and active part. He served a considerable 


time with distinguished reputation as Aid to General Washington; and 
since the war has filled an important office under the federal Government. 


81Custis, op. cit., 452. 
82The Time and District of Columbia Daily Advertiser, Dec. 3, 1799; sec. Dec. 5. 
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And it was a death of sufficient national interest to be recorded 
in the distant Providence Gazette, December 18, 1799. 

Colonel Fitzgerald’s will* named his children, concerning 
whom some writers have been confused: 


I give and bequeath all the rest, residue and remainder of my estate, real 
and personal, after the payment of my debts, unto my children, Elizabeth, 
Frances, Jane, John Digges, William Atwood, and George Richard, their 
heirs and assigns forever to be equally divided among them. Not knowing 
what may be the situation of my estate when some claims against it are satis- 
fied, I cannot direct a specific provision for my loving wife, Jane, lest by 
such provision I should do her injustice. I am, therefore, constrained to 
leave her to that provision which the laws of the country provide. 


Of Fitzgerald’s family” little is known. The sons have not 
been traced among the numerous Fitzgeralds of Virginia. A 
William Fitzgerald, who may have been the Colonel’s son, 
was appointed a commissioner for the sale of glebe lands in 
Nottaway and Shenandoah Counties (1799) and a trustee, 
along with six other Fitzgeralds, for an academy in Nottaway 
County (1808). Elizabeth Fitzgerald married Francis Light- 
foot Lee (1782-1850), fourth and youngest son of Richard 
Henry Lee (1732-1794), a graduate of Harvard College, a 
lawyer, and a planter of Fairfax County. Dying without issue, 
her sister, Jane, espoused the widower with the proper dispen- 
sation from Archbishop Carroll. Their children were bap- 
tized Catholics; but on the mother’s death, they were reared 
in the father’s Episcopalian faith. Jane Elizabeth Lee 
(1811-1837) married Henry T. Harrison but left no issue. 
Samuel Philipps Lee (1812-1897) became a famous Northern 
captain of the blockading fleet, a commander of the squadron 
on the Mississippi River, and an admiral of the navy. As a 
son-in-law of the Blairs of Montgomery County, Maryland, 
he retired to Silver Springs, where his descendants continued 





33Will Book, H., No. 1, P. 5, Fairfax County Court House; Researches, 26:82. 

347, 4. J., 27:235 f£., quoting Hening’s Statutes 15:161,234, 16:410. For the Lee 
genealogy, see Edmund J. Lee, Lee of Virginia, 1642-1892, Biographical and Genea- 
logical Sketches of the Descendants of Colonel Richard Lee (1895), 172 f., 327 f. 
For Admiral Lee, see Twentieth Century Dictionary of Notable Americans, Vol. 6 
(1904). 
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the name. John Fitzgerald Lee (1813-1884), a graduate from 
West Point, became a soldier of distinction rising to the title 
of major and a Confederate sympathizer in the War between 
the States. In 1862 he retired to his wife’s (Eleanor Darnall 
Hill) estates in Prince George’s County, Maryland, from 
which he emerged to serve in the Maryland Convention 
(1867) and in the State senate. A year before his death, he 
removed with his wife and daughter to St. Louis, where his 
sons were successful lawyers and bankers, and was interred in 
the Catholic cemetery as he professed the faith of his wife 
and family. Arthur Lee died (1841) unmarried in Louisville, 
Kentucky, a eulogist describing him as” 

. . Possessed of a high order of intelligence, deeply imbued with a love 
of letters, and rich in acquisitions of knowledge, he might have shone in the 
walks of literature and won reputation among men; but, with instinctive 
diffidence, he shrank from the public gaze, and deaf to the loud calls of 
ambition and attentive only to the “still small voice’ of conscience, he 
chose rather to employ his talents and acquirements in the humble but holy 
office of a Sunday-school teacher. 


Frances Anne Lee (1816-1889) was married twice, leaving 
descendants such as the Goldsborough Robinsons, Galts and 
Pettits. Frances Fitzgerald’s career, like that of her brothers, 
has not been traced beyond a note that she was at one time 
organist of St. Mary’s Catholic church in Alexandria. 


VII 


Such was the career of Colonel John Fitzgerald, immigrant, 
who has been neglected by makers of encyclopedias and by 
Catholic chronicles, some of whose accounts have been exag- 
gerated and rather inaccurate. Yet, Fitzgerald was a worthy 
figure, and no mean ancestor for aspiring Daughters or Sons 
of the American Revolution. 


35Lee, op. cit., 328. 











Book Reviews 


The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contributions which are likely to have an influence or which manifest 
a distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


OXFORD MOVEMENT 


Lire oF FATHER IGNATIUS SPENCER, C.P. By Father Urban Young, C.P. 
London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. viii, 286. 6/. 


Men Who Lert THE Movement. By Gertrude Donald. London: Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne. Pp. viii, 422. 10/6. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN AND OxForp. By J. M. Flood. London: Ivor 
Nicholson and Watson. Pp. xii, 284. 10/6. 


THE Secret STorY OF THE OxrorD MoveMENT. By the Revd. Desmond 
Morse-Boycott. London: Skeffington & Son. Pp. 288. 10/6. 


The centenary of the beginning of the Oxford Movement by Keble’s 
Assize sermon—“I have ever considered and kept the day (July 14th) as the 
start of the religious movement of 1833,” wrote Cardinal Newman some 
years later—has been essentially an Anglican celebration ; and Catholics, taking 
no part in it, have been interested observers. But the effects of this movement 
have been so far-reaching that the Catholic Church, in English-speaking coun- 
tries at least, has yet a debt to acknowledge: not a few converts, many of 
outstanding value; and an influence on the general public which has helped 
to remove prejudice. In this centenary year we have been treated to a spate 
of books dealing with the movement, its history, personalities and principles, 
which, in the present cen.enary fashion, is probably unequaled. We have 
chosen here three for their Catholic viewpoint, and the last on the list as 
representing a by no means inconsiderable part of Anglican opinion. 

Father Urban Young has the intensely interesting story to tell of one of 
those “(Cambridge men who formed the first fruits of the Catholic revival” 
with Kenelm Digby and Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle. George Spencer (later 
Father Ignatius) was the seventh son of George John, second Earl Spencer 
(1758-1834). He was ordained in the Church of England in 1822 and 
became a Catholic in 1830, ordained priest in May, 1832, and entered the 
Passionist novitiate in January, 1847. He died in October, 1867. This is 
the bare outline of a life, after 1832, spent continually in preaching up and 
down England, in Ireland and Scotland; a life of a true missionary. It is 
clear from this new biography of Father Ignatius that he was but a poor 
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administrator—he was always very ready to admit it—and not much of an 
orator, but he was fired by enthusiasm for the conversion of England, and 
apathy, neglect or misunderstanding failed to check him. He will ever be 
remembered for his crusade of prayer for the return of England to Catholic 
unity. The Passionist, the Venerable Dominic Barberi (whose ‘Life’ we 
owe to the same author), was Father Spencer’s friend in Rome; he it was 
who received Newman into the Church, and it was through Father Spencer’s 
good offices that the Passionists were established in England. “It was in 1839 

that Spencer, in conjunction with others . . . took the decisive 
steps which resulted in the coming of the Passionists to North West Europe 
in 1840, and finally to England in 1841.” (P. 106.) Father Ignatius Spencer 
by that fact alone has an important place in the history of the Catholic revival 
in England. 

Father Urban Young has given us the well-documented life, founded on 
Father Ignatius Spencer’s diaries and letters (he was a prodigious letter 
writer), which was needed. It is more condensed and less heavy than that of 
Father Pius Devine, C.P. (“Life of Father Ignatius of S. Paul, Passionist,” 
Dublin, 1866), but it makes interesting reading. It would have been better, 
perhaps, to have devoted more space to the consideration of Spencer’s conver- 
sion; his “angle of approach” to the Church seems rather undeveloped—we 
are told the main facts, but left to fill in the mental processes which led up 
to them. In reading books on the converts of the Oxford Movement (espe- 
cially of 1845 and after) one is struck so often with the sameness of the road 
traveled by them; it would have been interesting to have known more of one 
who preceded them by some fifteen years. 

Miss Donald concentrates in “Men Who Left the Movement” on the 
conversion of Newman, Allies, Manning and Maturin. She writes to examine 
the causes and show their motives and succeeds, we think, in establishing the 
answers to the two main questions of her thesis: their reasons for leaving the 
movement, and the fact that were they alive today the Church of England 
would no more hold their allegiance than it did nearly a hundred years ago. 
It is well to notice that the four converts here dealt with were all men of an 
age to distinguish between attraction and conviction; Newman and Manning 
were over forty, Allies thirty-eight; Maturin was fifty. 

Miss Donald effectually disposes of the theory, current in these days, that 
the early converts in general, and Newman in particular, would have remained 
Anglicans had they lived under conditions of present-day Anglicanism. She 


says (p. 321): 


The later history of the Movement clearly shows that all Newman had vainly 
longed to see in the Church of England was to be found in her many years before 
he died. The children of the first Tractarians grew up in an atmosphere far nearer 
the Catholicism their fathers hoped to restore to the Anglican Church than that 
which the new “Liberal” Anglo-Catholicism provides to-day. 
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And she goes on to point out that modern Anglo-Catholicism has moved far 
from the traditional views held, not only by Newman and Keble, but by the 
“High Churchmen of the old School.”” The modern Anglo-Catholic is far 
more concerned with events subsequent to 1920 (the beginning of the 
“Congress Movement’) and “few who celebrated the centenary realize that 
the Anglican Church was far more likely to tempt Newman back into her 
fold in the last twenty years of his life than she would be to keep him in it if 
he were an Anglo-Catholic today.” (P. 322.) 

Father Maturin’s letters (between 1871 and 1897, the date of his conver- 
sion) help to refute the opposing theory and Miss Donald makes good use of 
them. ‘They show her [the Church of England] to have been at least as 
near to Newman’s ideal during the last twenty years of his life as she is today.” 
(P. 324.) She could not hold Maturin in 1897 as she failed with Newman 
in 1845. The reason for all these conversions—and this is a point rarely 
realized by the Anglicans who are saddened and sometimes embittered by 
them—was not dissatisfaction with the Church of England, but belief in the 
Church of Rome. 

This book, giving as it does very intimate insight into the actual process of 
conversion, will be far more useful to enquirers than mere controversy. 
Though, of course, controversial issues must always be faced. 

Dr. Flood, quoting Mr. Birrell, remarks: 


Whilst there are some men whose names are inseparably and exclusively associated 
with movements, there are others who are forever united in human memories with 
places. It is Newman’s happy fortune to be able to make good both titles to an 
estate in our minds and hearts; for whilst his fierce intellectual energy made him 
the leader of a great movement, his rare and exquisite tenderness has married his 
name to a lovely place. 

The years 1816 to 1845 were in many ways the most memorable period of 
his career, and this book (‘Cardinal Newman and Oxford”) deals exclusively 
with them. It is pleasantly written, and, while presenting no new material, 
gathers from scattered sources the history of these interesting years, and shows 
us how Newman’s life at Oxford led up to the position which he held in the 
religious movement which took its rise in the University, and gives us a picture 
of the influences of his time, the society in which he lived—facts which help us 
to account in great part for his temperament, ideals and outlook. It is a pity 
that a book of this sort should have no index, and there are one or two serious 
misprints: Dalgairs for Dalgairns on pp. 215, 217, for example. 

In “The Secret Story of the Oxford Movement” Mr. Desmond Morse- 
Boycott has written an “arresting” book; but from the title to the last page 
it is journalism pure and simple. We have been unable to discover any reason 
why he should name his book the “secret” story. There is nothing in it, except 
perhaps the last chapter, that has not been told before. He quotes extensively 
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from various authorities, but gives but the vaguest references.’ Is this the 
secret? This is the greater pity as the reviewer has found it, in spite of its 
controversial nature and strong Anglican bias, an extraordinarily interesting 
book. It is well-balanced and, in the main, reliable on questions of fact ; some 
parts of it, indeed, rise far above the journalistic tone of the rest (cf. on 
Liddon, p. 209). We notice a slip on p. 89. The Ward of Oxford ( “ideal” 
Ward) was William George Ward and not Wilfrid Ward: Wilfrid was his 
son. 

The references to the Catholic Church leave one with the impression that 
the author is worried and is trying to reassure himself. He speaks of the trials 
to be gone through by Anglican ministers who become Catholics and says that 
conditions have changed: “a seceder now . . . is not ostracised “ 
But he goes on to make this startling statement (p. 107): 


In those days, however, a priest was called upon to witness by secession, to the 

fact that the Anglican Communion was in schism and partial heresy only; whereas 
now he must subscribe to a bewildering condemnation of the validity of his Orders, 
and erase by a mental sponge, those deep and rich sacramental experiences which 
are... objectively true. ... 
We were not aware that the practice of the Church had changed as a result 
of the bull “Apostolicae Curae” (Sept. 18, 1896). Surely the fact of re-ordi- 
nation shows clearly enough that converted Anglicans have always subscribed 
to a condemnation of their Orders. Does Mr. Morse-Boycott imagine that 
converted Anglican ministers were not re-ordained before 1896? The appeal 
to sacramental experience as the justification of the validity of Orders has been 
so often dealt with that it is unnecessary to mention it here. 

The statement on p. 233 with reference to the presence and participation 
of an Old-Catholic bishop at the consecration of four Anglican bishops: “No 
Roman Catholic can challenge their validity” (the italics are Mr. Morse- 
Boycott’s) requires some little explanation. The Old-Catholic bishops have, 
as it happens, valid (but irregular) Orders. As far as we can discover on 
one of the occasions mentioned (June 24, 1932: consecration of the Anglican 
bishops of Jerusalem and Kensington) the facts are as follows. The Church 


Times (July 1, 1932) says: 


For the first time in the annals of the Anglican Communion, a Bishop of the Old 





1A few examples selected at random: p. 98, “A biographer of Dr. Pusey comments 
on this foundation thus:’; p. 94, “A Presbyterian, looking over an interval of 
twenty-five years, wrote... ”; p. 247, “says an Anglo-Catholic document of out- 


standing importance.” 
Sometimes he mentions the name of the book quoted, sometimes its author, rarely 


both; sometimes, as will be seen above, neither. As for dates of publication, refer- 
ence to pages on which quotations occur, after the above, it would be too much to 


ask for them! 
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Catholic Church of Holland, the Most Rev. Henricus Th. J. Vlijmen, Bishop of 
Haarlem, joined with the English Bishops in the laying on of hands, partly to show 
his recognition of the part that Dr. Graham-Brown had taken in the proceedings 
of the recent Commission on Intercommunion with the Old Catholics and partly to 
emphasize their acceptance of its conclusions—the corporate unity between the two 
Churches. 

From another paragraph it appears that the Archbishop of Canterbury con- 
ducted the service, and from other newspaper accounts of the ceremony (e.g. 
the Times, June 25, 1932) the only part the Old-Catholic bishop played was 
to lay on hands with the other Anglican bishops present; upwards of twenty 
are mentioned in the Times. 

To be able to pronounce on the validity of these Orders we should require 
not only to know exactly what was done, but also to be assured on the validity 
of the rather jejune formulary of the Anglican ordinal. 

But it is interesting to note the extreme emphasis laid on this question of 
Orders. Catholics know that valid Orders could make no difference to the 
Anglican position. In this connection note the following. Mr. Morse-Boycott 
quotes (p. 204), speaking of the conflict of parson and bishop, “looking back 
over the history of the Catholicizing party, its greatest gains have been won 
really by disobedience.” What more Protestant in outlook than this? Mr. 
Morse-Boycott truly sums up the whole question, albeit unwittingly, when 
he says (p. 204): “A storm yet to break furiously over the Anglican Com- 
munion will bring to the fore the question ‘by what authority do ye these 
things, and who gave you this authority?’ ” 

LaNncELoT C. SHEPPARD. 


ASCETICISM 


THE Passion AND DEATH 02 Our Lorp Jesus Curist. By Archbishop 
Goodier, S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $3.00. Pp. xiii, 
425. 


The Archbishop’s name on any book is sufficient guarantee of its 
excellence. In this volume is the same earnest simplicity and directness 
of style that characterizes all that he writes. But we have more than that 
in the present work, because of its subject matter; here we find a pleasant 
self-restraint, all the more remarkable because in works of similar subject- 
matter we so often find harrowing details, lurid subjective imaginings 
of personal meditation or mystical illumination. His Excellency, on the 
contrary, treats his subject with rare delicacy, yet with absolute fidelity to 
the Gospel text. His work bears ample testimony to close, sympathetic 
meditation on the Passion of our Lord, but all fanciful, overdrawn pictures 
are ruthlessly discarded. 
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The author, doubtless like others, has found his thoughts dwelling deeply 
on the horrors of that awful week, but his clear sense of the fittting has 
restrained him from depicting the gruesome and frequently merely subjective 
details with which other similar works are filled. His own personal feelings 
are suppressed ; personal applications are left to the mind and heart of the 
reader as they should be. His scope, admirably carried out, is to portray 
the scenes of the Passion, the heart and the mind of each of the important 
actors of those scenes. If one thing more than another is noticeable through- 
out, it is the extreme fidelity with which he treats the simple text of the 
Gospel narrative; from it he draws all his materials. A word here, a break 
in the text there—these form the pegs on which he hangs his illuminating 
narrative; a narrative so simply drawn that on reading we wonder that we 
too had not seen the same details as we read the original story. 

The book commences with the Tuesday of Holy Week and closes almost 
abruptly with the final entombment on Good Friday. Every detail of the 
intervening hours is faithfully portrayed and linked up with the life of 
Christ preceding the hours of the Agony. Though the book is ostensibly 
written to clarify the details of Passion Week, we really see the whole 
Christ: His motives, thoughts, desires, purposes, accomplishments. From 
beginning to end there is nothing bizarre, no jarring note to mar the even 
tenor of the story. The limpid, clear-running style is never disturbed, 
never blurred, even by the introduction of innumerable texts from both the 
Old and New Testaments; these texts are not introduced as mere pegs on 
which to hang the story, but enter as integral portions of the author’s text. 
He is telling a Scriptural story, and quite naturally makes use of Scriptural 
language wherever his wide and sympathetic reading of Scripture has made 
it possible. Disputed texts are omitted; only traditional interpretations 
which do not distract from the aim of the author are introduced. From 
the first page to the last, the work is devotional, not in a falsely pietistic 
sense, but in a sober, common-sense, thoughtful way. 

The study of the various characters of the Passion, the varying and 
conflicting circumstances in which they move, are given with psychological 
nicety and accuracy; the scenes live again in the mind of the reader as 
clearly as though they were being enacted before the eyes. Emphasis is 
constantly, though not unduly, placed upon Christ’s human qualities: His 
sympathy, courtesy, manliness, charity in all the circumstances of daily 
intercourse with men. The Divine is always present, of course; but Christ 
the Man among men, with all the interrelations of man with men, is 
unobtrusively brought home to the mind of the reader. The author makes 
no effort to preach, offers no intimate applications to the reader; and yet 
he creates the realization that one may live an ordinary life day by day, 
following closely the footsteps of Christ, another Christ among men, whether 
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in calm or in struggle. So deep and true is the characterization of the 
Saviour, that one is heartened unconsciously for the struggle that is ours 
through life. What He did we can do, relying confidently on His strength. 


Almost any page in the book would serve to illustrate the author’s skill 
and literary ability, but one or two, by reason of their subject-matter, seem 
to stand out above the rest. The intimacy of the Supper Room is especially 
finely drawn: we see the awareness of Christ to what is going on around 
Him, the intimate link with what has gone before, the play of varying 
emotions of the Twelve as they ponder over the things occurring before 
their eyes, the delicacy and faithfulness exercised in carrying out the beautiful 
and significant ceremonies of the dying Law, the thoughtful, tender love 
running like a thread of finest gold through Christ’s valedictory, the 
purpose and motivating force behind the bestowal of the Supreme Gift, the 
bond between the Apostles and the Master, all the other beautiful details 
preserved in St. John’s immortal pages, and now growing more beautiful 
under the delicate touch of a master. 


The penetrating study of Peter in his denial also takes on new life; the 
meager details of the Gospel narrative are cleverly interwoven without strain, 
and they bring back to us all that St. John saw and felt, all that the others 
learned in after years of that sad moment in Peter’s life. The scene before 
Pilate, just before the condemnation, is drawn out at length, and gives a 
well-rounded picture of the world and its standards, its motives counterbal- 
ancing one another, shifting now one way, now another, from justice to 
expediency; the falseness, slipperiness of those motives are detailed without 
special prejudice, without rancor; yet one receives an indelible impression 
of baseness, insincerity, and an aversion for all that the world holds as right. 

One might go on indefinitely picking out notable scenes in the book. 
It is unnecessary work; there's not a page that has not its own excellence. 
For meditation or for slow reading, for sermons and conferences the book 
offers a perfect mine of usable material. Good for the layman, it is a 
whole library for the Religious, and has no need of other books as comple- 
ments. At the close of the book, the texts of the Passion are arranged in 
a harmony which may prove very useful. F. X. Peirce, S.J. 


Etupes De TuHeo.tocie Mystiove. Par le P. Joseph de Guibert, S.I. 
Toulouse: Editions de la Revue d’Ascetique et de Mystique. 


Prayer. By Dom Thomas Verner Moore, O.S.B. St. Louis: Herder 
Book Co. $1.75. 


Tue Art oF MeEntTAL Prayer. By Rev. Bede Frost. Milwaukee: 
Morehouse Publishing Co. $3.40. 
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Of recent years mysticism, in a speculative no less than in a practical 
way, has been attracting an unusual amount of attention. And though 
much has been written on the subject, and while some of these scholarly 
contributions have cleared away many misunderstandings, there is still much 
to be desired. Unanimity of opinion, even on fundamentals, is lacking, and, 
apparently at least, there is much confusion, if not positive discord, among 
those who appear well qualified to speak. There is ample room for a 
thorough-going analysis of the matter. Pére de Guibert undertakes this. 

The terminology and methodology of mystical theology are first examined. 
The author justly complains of a loose, inaccurate use of rudimentary terms, 
and consistently appeals for greater uniformity in describing and defining 
the various elements commonly conceded to appertain to mysticism. Such 
generally acknowledged ingredients as the empirical character, passivity, the 
simplification of acts of mind and heart, etc., are closely scrutinized and 
neatly discriminated from analogous concepts. This leads logically to the 
perplexing problem of acquired and infused contemplation. In order to 
prepare the way for his answer, which is a defense of the former, the writer 
defines and delimits precisely infused and acquired contemplation. In both 
there is a readily perceptible simplification of cognitive and affective processes, 
supernatural in character, but whereas in acquired contemplation this simpli- 
fication accords with the known laws of psychology, infused contemplation 
transcends those same laws. To describe this transcendence various 
attempts have been made. The explanation which harmonizes best with the 
described experiences of mystics and with the teaching of theologians, repre- 
sents that transcendence as an immediate consciousness of the supernatural 
character of the acts of intellect and will. Such experience may well be 
considered distinctive of the mystic state. ‘Though doubted by some, the 
existence of acquired contemplation is vouched for both by medieval and 
modern theologians, as well as by analogy from different departments of 
natural knowledge where a kindred simplification is observed. 

Nor is the problem of a vocation to infused contemplation of less interest. 
Is it included in the call to high sanctity, or may a soul reach heroic perfection 
without this forceful means? After a searching investigation, the author 
maintains, rightly we believe, that neither Sacred Scripture nor the accepted 
teaching of theologians furnishes sufficient foundation for the belief that all 
are called to infused contemplation. 

While at first glance the writer’s method would appear to be critical rather 
than constructive, much positive information is imparted. Discussing, as he 
is, controverted issues, he examines both sides clearly and dispassionately, 
suggests possible avenues of reconciliation, and then advances to the construc- 
tive feature of his work in accordance with sound principles of theology and 
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the authority of mystics, thus producing a real contribution to the literature 

of mysticism. 

In order to present his subject “Prayer” in the proper setting, Father 
Moore first points out that Divine love is the creative power from which 
all things have their source, the unifying principle of all that is, and the 
final goal towards which all that is has ever tended from the beginning of 
time. God, the Supreme Intelligence, elevating human minds to a Divine 
union with Himself, is the only tenable explanation of the universe. Perfect 
unity with Him in the future life will be man’s complete perfection and 
happiness. Here below our personal communion with Him is real life, and 
the only guarantee of security and success. Obviously, then, prayer is not 
a mere accidental manifestation of religious feeling, but it is involved in 
our very substance. 

With this as a presupposition, the author proceeds to study the nature, 
value, and kinds of prayer. Stress is properly placed on a vivid realization 
of the indwelling of God in the soul. Nor is less emphasis laid on the 
absolute necessity of entire self-renunciation, of complete self-abnegation as 
a preparation for union with God. Too much attention cannot be given to 
this elementary principle of spiritual development, since today some would 
aspire to mysticism without the indispensable prerequisite of true asceticism. 

The writer draws his doctrine from such acknowledged sources as St. 
Augustine, St. Benedict and St. John of the Cross. For Augustine, all 
things are merely shadows of Divine realities. Why tarry with the shadows? 
Push on to the reality. Forsake all earthly pleasures, great or small; their 
true form is to be found in the infinite essence of God, who alone is good. 
In so doing we are really giving up nothing. We merely throw aside 
counterfeit for what is genuine. To the query, how shall we attain to 
perfect contemplation, St. John of the Cross replies, briefly and clearly: 
Give up all things and follow Christ; then carry in patience the cross 
He will give you to bear. Though couched in language less severe, the 
teaching of St. Benedict is no less austere. And how could it, since we 
are here dealing with a fundamental of Christ’s asceticism. Unless we 
renounce all things, we cannot be His disciples. If we would save our 
life, we must lose it. The grain of wheat must die before it can bring 
forth fruit. Obviously such self-renunciation is not self-destruction; it is 
the discarding of the sinful self in order to put on Christ. 

Written for the general reader, doubtless the author deemed it prudent 
to shun controversies. Still a clearcut distinction between infused and 
acquired contemplation would have greatly clarified his book, and would 
have enabled us to determine in what sense all are called to contemplation. 

The third author listed above set out with a very definite purpose: “To 
give to the clergy, religious and devout laity, who, for one reason or another, 
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are unable to go to the sources themselves, a concise and as brief a treatment 
as the subject allows of the interior life of prayer in its early stages” 
(Introduction, p. xiii). How admirably he has achieved his design is 
manifest from a careful perusal of his book. Himself an Anglican, and 
addressing in the first place his coreligionists, his opening chapter deals with 
the lack of mental prayer. A clear, terse exposition of the supernatural 
life, as portrayed in the New Testament, follows, and serves as an appropriate 
background for the next chapter which discusses the object and necessity 
of mental prayer. The different methods of such prayer—Ignatian, 
Franciscan, Carmelite, Salesian, Liguorian and Oratorian—are succinctly 
explained in as many chapters. With delicate tact and sympathetic under- 
standing, the author proceeds to inspect the chief difficulties of mental 
prayer as well as the ascetical preparation needed for it. A _ splendid 
chapter on spiritual direction calls attention to the qualities requisite for a 
good director, and to the scope and limitations of his office, the end to be 
sought, the means to be employed, and the manner of applying these means 
to various classes of souls. 

If the writer had not made it clear at the outset that he belonged to 
the Anglican Communion, few Catholic readers would have suspected it, 
so entirely orthodox is his doctrine and so intimate is his acquaintance with 
the best Catholic masters, ancient and modern. bounding in sound 
Catholic teaching derived from the most approved sources and thoroughly 
digested, clear in conception, chaste and terse in expression, it is a pleasure 


to recommend Bede Frost’s book to priests and laity alike. 
D. J. M. Catianan, S.J. 


APOLOGETICS 


TuE RELIGION OF SCIENTISTS. Being recent opinions expressed by two 
hundred Fellows of the Royal Society on the subject of Religion and 
Theology. Edited by C. L. Drawbridge on behalf of the Christian Evi- 
dence Society. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. 160. $1.25. 


A PREFACE TO CHRISTIAN FaITH IN A New Ace. By Rufus M. Jones. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xi, 206. $2.00. 


An IpeaList View or Lire. Hibbert Lectures for 1929. By S. Rad- 
hakrishnan. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. 351. $4.00. 


THE QUESTION AND THE ANSWER. By Hilaire Belloc. Science and 
Culture Series. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1932. Pp. xvi, 
110. $1.25. 


The philosophy of religion is still too conscious of the scientist’s labora- 
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tory. It is an unhealthy attitude, and unless it changes there is little hope 
of a sane interpretation of God and religion. The full blame, however, for 
this untoward mental outlook is not to be attributed to positive science. The 
average reader of scientific literature and even many with a special turn for 
philosophical studies overestimate the advance of science. During the last 
great spurt in experimentation, applied science has, indeed, wandered far afield, 
but pure science has contributed merely a bewildering array of working 
postulates. Confusing the results in these two distinct branches, there has 
grown up a decided leaning towards the eminent superiority of positive 
science in the quest for all truth. “Let the experimentalist settle the 
question”; “If I wish to have the truth I shall go to the laboratory”—are 
common sayings. Unfortunately such encomiums turned the heads of a 
small group of scientists who set out to make the world safe for God 
and religion. 

The natural outcome of this trend was the origin of several false leads in 
the philosophy of religion. Some believe it to be in keeping with the best 
apologetic taste to solicit the opinions of scientists on intimate points of 
Christian doctrine. Others think the experimental method alone can give 
intellectual surety when there is question of proof. ‘These have split up 
knowledge into reasoned belief and a peculiar intuitional belief. The latter 
stands for problems of Value. It is of a character with wishful thinking. 
Since God and religious teachings cannot be built up step by step from sub- 
atomic entities, or measured into existence, there would appear to be no 
place for logic in the philosophy of religion. The reasonable faith of St. 
Thomas is cast out to make room for an intuitional faith. A third class, 
timid of the unity and continuity that scientists expect in nature, would 
make humans centers of Divinity, shadows of the Original, yet no less 
Divine than the Infinite. 

“The Religion of Scientists” is an example of the first type of apologetics. 
The Christian Evidence Society sought the opinions of two hundred picked 
Fellows of the Royal Society on such topics as the existence of a spiritual 
domain and the existence of a personal God. ‘Though in these and similar 
questions the responses were exceptionally favorable, it is quite within the 
testimony given, to assert that the net result is of trifling value. If noses are 
counted the many answers of “Yes” could be misleading, because it is not 
certain that the scientists understood the terms “Spiritual Domain” and 
“Personal God.” The following explanatory answers are typical: “What 
does the word ‘Spiritual’ mean?”; “I do not know what meaning to attach 
to ‘Personality’ in reference to God”; “If Jesus Christ were here to-day, He 
would teach precisely the same fundamental laws of life as He did, but His 
genius would point out to Him that the idea of a personal God is much 
too limited and small”; “Yes, assuming the personal God to have human 
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attributes.” If apologetic value is sought there can be none in such per- 
sonal expressions of opinion, a point convincingly made by an eminent 
chemist: ‘““The fact that I am professor of chemistry does not enable me 
to express a more or less authoritative opinion on any other subject, religion 
or politics, and so on, than any non-scientific man or woman.” He added 
that religion is not dictated by science or its implications, and cannot in 
any way be conditioned or controlled thereby. 

The book has its value as a census-taking project; but even in spite of 
the editor’s aim to make it appear only a tallying of votes, his own esteem 
of a scientist’s propriety to speak on doctrinal matters is glaringly patent. 
The glamour which a book of this kind attaches to positive science is very 
apt to create a false seat of learning and authority in the doctrinal.sphere. 

“A Preface to Christian Faith in a New Age” favors the second type of 
apologetics. The author is a member of the Foreign Missions Appraisal 
Commission for the Orient, which makes his interests those of the Protestant 
clergy. Hence it is not strange to find him espousing an apologetics extremely 
condemnatory of mechanistic science, but kindly disposed to the idealistic- 
pantheistic sentiments of Jeans, Eddington and J. S. Haldane. God and 
religion quickly soar into the humanistic atmosphere where man’s spirit be- 
comes a “Candle of the Lord.” ‘There are no preambles of faith in the 
scholastic sense. With Plotinus, the author would have “a stream from 
the divine fount flow through man’s own soul’; he would have “as many 
revelations of God as there are souls to be revealers of Him.” There is 
no need of an “awe-inspiring, authoritative church except for those whose 
personalities lean heavily on comforting pronouncements.” Some minds, 
many minds, “discover by a different method of knowledge the hidden secrets 
of life and death.” The soul experiences within itself a Divine light; this 
light is planted in man’s inmost being and makes it possible for him to have 
direct, intimate communion and fellowship with God. Such a soul does not 
feel like an alien and foreigner in the world of time, who needs a special 
ambassador commissioned to speak for a distant Sovereign. “His heart burns 
with the consciousness of a living presence here and now.” Such statements 
are heavily laden with Immanentism. Rather logic and the comforting 
pronouncements of authority than the uneasy thought that these soul ex- 
periences may be no more than “eerie’”’ feelings. 

In “An Idealist View of Life,” the philosopher Radhakrishnan expounds 
the traditional teachings of the East. With intuition so prominent in 
Western religious thought, the East finds it simple to gain a hearing in the 
West today. It was not always so. No doubt the fair, yet vigorous, denuncia- 
tions of materialistic philosophy contained in the book are pleasant reading for 
the spiritual minded. The Humanism, Pragmatism, Modernism, Authori- 
tarianism of the West are also sifted and the wheat separated from the 
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chaff. However, in Authoritarianism (under which heading the author 
would classify the apologetics of the Roman Catholic Church) he shows 
egregious misunderstanding of the spirit of the Church’s authority. There 
has never knowingly been a case of dumb-driven animals. The truth is that 
the Roman Catholic Church alone among the dispensers of God’s truth 
respects the individual in society, and makes its authority one of reason, not 
of feeling. 

The varieties of intuitional knowledge are examined critically. In this 
and the previous discussions, Radhakrishnan is to be commended for his 
completeness. His favorite apologetics are founded on creative intuition, re- 
birth of souls and the ultimate absorption into the Absolute. He would 
not have logic and reason which are the minions of scientific genius, nor would 
he have critical intelligence. Religion is personal experience, and becomes 
valid when all reality is present in its own immediate validity. In scientific 
experience, knowledge is had by knowing; in creative intuition, knowledge 
is had by being. He illustrates from poetic inspiration: 


The mind grasps the object in its wholeness, clasps it to its bosom, suffuses it with 
its own spirit and becomes one with it. “If a sparrow came before my window,” 
Keats wrote, “I take part in its existence and pick about the gravel.” There is a 
deliberate suspension of individuality, an utter submission to the real, a complete 
absorption in the object as it is, so as to breathe its life and enjoy its form. In 
that heightened consciousness subject and object become interchangeable and, as 
Blake said, “we become what we behold.” 


If this were meant to be metaphorical there would be no cause for re- 
jection, but the author wishes to make it real, and as such the essence of 
religion. The thought might even be acceptable in the higher forms of 
mysticism where the special graces of God are effective. But the metaphor 
must not be permitted to run to the pantheistic. As an apologetic basis it 
is too aristocratic, for it excludes all but the elect from the pale of religion. 

Another element in the author’s apologetics is the theory of rebirth. The 
self is destined to lose its selfmess in the Absolute. This de-individualization 
of the individual requires consummate perfection which cannot be attained 
in a single life period. He rejects, however, as absurd the reincarnation of 
a human self in an animal form. The human self remains at the human 
level and picks its body, for the continuity of life in lower forms and their 
various levels indicate the need of the continuity of human life in higher 
and higher levels, namely in more perfect selflessness. It sounds like Alex- 
ander’s emergent evolution; indeed, the author does not deny that the emer- 
gent hypothesis and continuity in nature provide the present reasonableness 
of the rebirth theory. Reincarnation of the human self is beset with diffi- 
culties. The book tries to meet them. It fails. To take only one: the 
postulate of continuous improvement certainly supposes the continuity of 
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the past in trial and error. Men improve by consciously employing means 
to avoid known mistakes. The author first grants the implication, then 
takes it back when asked to explain the missing consciousness of the past 
in our present existence. 

Radhakrishnan’s emergence theory, however, differs from Alexander’s or 
Morgan’s emergent evolution and from Whitehead’s ingressive evolution, 
since he puts an Absolute outside the world. The Absolute is the changeless. 
Inside the universe he places God to act as the mechanism of emergent evo- 
lution. Hence, God is changing. Still these two, Absolute and God, are 
one and the same being. “We call the Supreme, Absolute, when we view 
it apart from the cosmos; God in relation to the cosmos. The Absolute is 
the pre-cosmic nature of God, and God is the Absolute from the cosmic 
point of view.” At the completion of the cosmic process, we too, will be 
one and the same with the Ultimate Reality. ‘Till the completion of the 
cosmic process, God is an “other” than the Absolute as expressed above. 
The same for man and God. As long as man is retaining his self, his indi- 
viduality, God is an “other.’”” One would be compelled to develop a cross- 
eyed mind to grapple with the intricacies of Radhakrishnan’s emergence. 
While the eye blinks at the finite, it sees the Infinite. 

In contrast with these views, Hilaire Belloc gives us in ““The Question 
and the Answer,” the logical apologetic of the Catholic. He knows that it 
is the fashion to call a reasonable faith barren, but insists that in the long 
run logical exposition is with all men conclusive. ‘To reason alone can the 
last appeal be made and its verdict is final.” God is born in our knowledge 
through the argument from the efficient cause, or, as he prefers to put it, 
through the argument from the Nothingness of Nothingness. Reason then 
seeks the revelation of God to man; reason finds the infallible preserver and 
interoreter of this revelation, and submits to its Divine authority: “Upon 
this rock I will build My Church, and the gates of Hell shall not prevail 
against it.” Now the dark shadows of God, that remained on the image 
drawn by the human intellect, disappear one by one in the life of Faith, 
Hope and Charity within the Roman Catholic Church. God’s voice may 
not be so intimate in this type of apologetics, but it is so much more clear 


and unmistakable. 


JosEPH C. Gross, S.J. 


EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY 


CaTHOoLic CoLONIAL Marytanp. By Reverend Henry S. Spalding, S.J. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1921. Pp. xv, 243. 


Three hundred years ago the Ark and the Dove sailed into the mouth of 
Chesapeake Bay and landed a little band of pilgrims. On Clement’s Island, 
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at old St. Mary’s, the Catholic leaders raised the Cross, and while Protestant 
servants looked on, offered the eternal Sacrifice of the Mass and consecrated 
the future home of religious liberty in the new world. For several reasons 
the experiment is worthy of study: motives and methods of colonization, the 
transplanting of a medieval Palatinate into America, the grafting of American 
democracy onto an Old-World trunk and, more than anything else, the procla- 
mation of religious toleration with a sincere effort to live it out in practice. 
Maryland does not of course rank with .Massachusetts or with Virginia in 
importance; but she has an individuality all her own; and in one respect at 
least she is unique. 

The coming centenary will bring out a flood of literature, which will make 
Maryland more widely known among general readers and lead the scholar 
more deeply into her peculiar significance among the English Colonies. Father 
Spalding’s book was not written for the historian in search of further light 
on the unsolved problems of Maryland’s history; but in it the layman will 
find a very interesting and easily readable story. It may best be characterized 
as an essay in social history. For such an account of life, as it was lived 
during the century and a half before the Revolution, the author is fortunate 
in possessing a background that makes him feel perfectly at home in the aristo- 
cratic society of the pioneers and makes the reader feel at home with him. 
His boyhood was spent in a similar society in old Kentucky; he has tramped 
over much of the ground and followed the water courses, which were the 
highways of communication in colonial times; he has had admission to all 
the old records; he has gone through a religious training that makes it easy 
for him to appreciate the thoughts and actions of the early missionaries. When 
he describes in considerable detail living conditions, the homes of the people, 
their work, the food they ate, their Christian kindliness in dealing with ser- 
vants and slaves, their social pastimes, their dances and parties, the weekly 
gathering around the church door to meet old friends and discuss the news or 
create it, he is on familiar ground. But his most characteristic picture is that 
of the congregation assembled from far and near for Mass in the manor 
chapels. In Catholic colonial Maryland religion was a part of life; and by 
making these scenes live again Father Spalding has made a real contribution 
to centenary literature. 

But in dealing with the more intricate problems of Church and State, the 
author is not so satisfying. He gives the traditional Catholic view of the 
beginnings of religious toleration in its future home; he marshals an array 
of lengthy citations from secondary sources, in which enthusiasm leads to a 
panegyric of the Calverts. Perhaps it should be so in a popular account but 
the historian will remain a bit skeptical. In spite of the masterly tomes of 
Hughes and of the less sympathetic work of those who have ignored his 
findings, the last word has not been written on the very important and very 
modern question of Catholic Maryland’s place in the history of toleration. 
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The time is ripe for such a book; this centenary should produce it. The 
material available, in fairly complete printed sources, awaits a judicious and 
final presentation. 

We readily share the author’s indignation when we recall the injustice, the 
cruelty and the hypocritical cant of those who robbed and persecuted the 
Catholics and clothed their meanness and greed under the specious cloak of 
religion. A chapter of the psychology of the renegade would perhaps be in 
order. The mentality of the descendants of the new rich, who made the 
penal laws, and of the sycophant favorites of the Scotch King, who filled their 
pockets by heartlessly executing them, is but a normal perversion of human 
nature. The spirit of those who in England ground down the old Faith 
with systematic ingenuity and drove the adventurers of 1634 to seek an 
asylum in America, lived on in the upstart second generation, which all but 
annihilated the work of the first Lord Baltimore. Historians will accuse 
Father Spalding of a onesided treatment; but the title of his book fully justi- 
fies his bringing into bolder relief what strikes the eye of a Catholic. They 
may object to evidence of strong, personai feeling, but the objective facts 
speak louder than his comment and deserve an even more indignant con- 
demnation. 

Future research may bring accidental changes of line and color into the 
traditional pictures of the Calvert family. But in all essentials they will 
most likely remain as they are portrayed in this book. George, the first Lord 
Baltimore, will retain the heroic grandeur which is his due as a sufferer for 
the Faith and a statesman whose initiative, energy and generosity founded an 
asylum for his persecuted brethren. His dominating, though not single nor 
exclusive, motive was religion. Cecil, who inherited his Catholicity is still 
an enigma. He had an eye on his material interests, often to the detriment of 
the Church. His shrewdness, his business acumen and his success in avoiding 
the rapids that would have wrecked his venture will appeal to secular his- 
torians. Compared with most of his contemporaries, he deserves commenda- 
tion for loyalty to his conscience when apostasy might have brightened his 
worldly prospects. But in contrast with his father, he is a half-baked Erastian, 
ungenerous and unheroic, who was bent on keeping the Church under his 
thumb. His brother, Leonard, about whom too little is known, is a likable 
leader of his people, in close contact with colonial conditions, a defender of 
the colonists, but loyal to the interests of his brother. Charles, carrying on the 
proprietorship for a long generation exhibits no striking characteristic. And 
the great name ends with the last Lord Baltimore, a miserable rake and an 
apostate. We can readily forget the decline of his descendants in our gratitude 
to the first Lord Baltimore. 

The much-discussed Act of 1649 is clearly enough not a forward step in 
toleration but a last desperate effort on the part of the Catholics to stay the 
oncoming persecution. Under Catholic control there was no call for such 
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legislation. It was only when dissenters from the other colonies had found 
a welcome and a home in Maryland and when Protestant servants had 
worked off their term of indenture and were acquiring political power, that 
the Land of Sanctuary took this retrograde step. Cromwellian intolerance 
and a century of no-popery scares were transplanted to disgrace the annals of 
the colony and afford the descendants of the old aristocracy an opportunity to 
suffer for the Faith. Catholics could never have been other than tolerant 
under the government of seventeenth-century England; still their sincere and 
broadminded respect for the consciences even of their servants is in pleasing 
contrast to the bitter narrowmindedness of the non-Catholic element, when 
they came into power. In the rivalry of Maryland with Rhode Island for 
the honor of pioneering in toleration, the decision of posterity will depend 
largely on how the question is stated. Maryland was broader even in theory; 
in practice, Rhode Island’s claim needs considerable qualification. In any 
case the Catholics of colonial Maryland have written a glorious page of 
American history and the clearer light thrown on them by the coming cen- 
tenary will enhance their glory. R. Corrican, S.J., Px.D. 


Tue Boone Narrative. The Story of the Origin and Discovery, Coupled 
with the Reproduction in Facsimile of a Rare Item of Early Kentuckiana. 
By Willard Rouse Jillson, Sc.D. Louisville: Standard Printing Company, 
1932. Pp. 63. 


Hau J. KELLEY on Orecon. A collection of five of his published works 
and a number of hitherto unpublished letters. Edited by Fred Wilbur 
Powell. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1932. Pp. xxi, 411. 
$3.50. 


ScouT AND RANGER. Being the Personal Adventures of James Pike of the 
Texas Rangers in 1859-60. Reprinted from the edition of 1865, with In- 
troduction and Notes by Carl L. Cannon. Princeton: Princeton Universi- 
ty Press, 1932. Pp. xxii, 164. $2.50. 


FRONTIER LIFE IN THE ArMy, 1854-1861. By Eugene Bandel. Trans- 
lated by Olga Bandel and Richard Jente. Edited by Ralph P. Bieber. 
Glendale, California: The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1932. Pp. 330. 


Interest in frontier history, which owes so much to the late Frederick J. 
Turner for its initial impulse, is continually showing itself in one way or 
another. The editing of new, and the reprinting of old, narratives, under 
which heads these four books fall, are striking manifestations of this com- 
paratively new phase of the study of American history. 

In a small, attractively prepared book Mr. Jillson, together with several 
short studies, offers us a facsimile print of “The Adventures of Colonel 
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Daniel Boone,” from the first edition of 1786. This autobiographical sketch 
of the great Westerner is well-known to lovers of Western Jore and needs no 
comment here. To the book the author has added a very valuable and ex- 
tensive Boone bibliography of some two hundred and thirty odd titles, a fea- 
ture which of itself makes the book worthy of attention. 

Hall J. Kelley has long been and is likely just as long to remain a puzzle 
to historians. If his real share in the settlement of Oregon is all that he 
himself claims it to have been—‘“The Projector and Chief Pioneer”—then 
we must admit that he received rather shabby treatment at the hands of his 
contemporaries. ‘The last two of the works included in this volume were 
written mainly in proof of that contention. The first three contain no small 
amount of useful information concerning early discoveries, first ‘attempts at 
colonization and the extent of national claims to the territory. It must be 
admitted that reading the last two works hardly makes one more sympathetic 
towards the author. And if we were to take his remarks (p. 157) about the 
Spanish Padres who worked among the Oregon Indians during the short 
period of Spanish occupation in the eighteenth century as a criterion of his 
general sense of judgment, it is to be feared that our opinion of him and his 
troubles would be even less favorable. The editor’s statement (p. xxi) that 
“Oregon would have been settled had Kelley never lived,” seems quite just; 
whether “its [Oregon’s] history is richer for his having lived and labored 
on its behalf,” is very much an open question. 

Texas of the Ranger days has always held a romantic attraction for read- 
ers; and it must be avowed that Pike’s story only serves to increase that feel- 
ing. This young Ohioan, grandnephew of the famous Zebulon Montgomery 
Pike, did frontier historians a real service in setting down the moving picture 
of his life in those days when Northwest Texas was very much a “‘no white- 
man’s land.” ‘The hardship of the Ranger’s existence in a country where 
life often depended as much on finding a water-hole or meeting a herd of 
buffalo, as on escaping an Indian band in ambush; the everyday round of 
duties; the more exciting rides to protect the frontier against marauding 
bands of red men; all of these experiences find in him an excellent narrator. 
Not less interesting than his life on the range are the last three chapters of 
the book, in which he tells us how the Secessionists won Texas to the cause of 
the Confederacy and of the difficulties which he encountered slowly beating 
his way back to his native Ohio, there to enlist with the army in blue. The 
work is well edited and a number of Pike’s statements are corroborated or 
corrected against the background of other evidence. A map of the country 
would have added greatly to the pleasure of reading—this observation is like- 
wise true for the other volumes of the series which have come to our notice. 

With Pike we were in Texas, with Bandel our travels and experience in 
the West are far more extensive. ‘Through his letters to his parents in 
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Prussia—these letters and the journal have been translated from German— 
we follow the young immigrant through seven exciting years on the frontier. 
From Jefferson Barracks, where he enlisted in ’54, out to Fort Leavenworth, 
across Kansas and Nebraska with Harney to punish the Sioux at Ash Hollow, 
to Fort Pierre on the upper Missouri, back to Kansas to protect the govern- 
ment surveyors running the southern boundary of that territory, back to Fort 
Leavenworth and then out to reinforce the Army of Utah against the 
Mormons, thence to California, where, after a campaign against the Mojave 
Indians on the Colorado, his enlistment expires. After his discharge we fir.) 
him as a civilian mechanic in government employ at Benicia Arsenal, across the 
bay from San Francisco. His letters are truly charming examples of simple 
narrative and we only hope that his fond parents in far-off Prussia enjoyed 
them just half as much as we today. He has a keen sense of observation and 
many things which the native American might hardly think worth mention- 
ing find place in the story of his adventures. The democratic spirit of his 
adopted country, what the soldiers did with their free hours, what they wore, 
how they carried their baggage, how much they paid for clothes, tobacco and 
the like, how they celebrated the Fourth of July, the status of workmen and 
many another item are of intense interest both to historian and general reader. 
The editor has added a great number of very helpful notes. It is to be re- 
gretted, however, that he has not seen fit to add an index, a defect which we 
hope will not appear in the succeeding volumes of what promises to be a 
highly serviceable series. Joun F. Bannon, S.J. 


LITERATURE 


Tue Literary Minp. By Max Eastman. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Pp. 343. $2.50. 


It is seldom that we find a book dealing with the subject of literary 
criticism so brilliantly and so convincingly written as “The Literary Mind” 
by Max Eastman, which, for the past year, has been causing no small 
amount of discussion in literary circles because of the dogmatisms which 
it contains concerning literature and science. Mr. Eastman has brought 
erudition to his task, and his naturally clever pen has enabled him to 
present in a deliberately fascinating manner his simple and perfectly tenable 
thesis, namely: critics and teachers of literature must have a solid and 
fundamental knowledge of psychology before they can adequately interpret 
the experienc’ embodied in the world’s literature. 

This proposi‘ion is entirely reasonable, and the author’s criticism of the 
new humanists who would say to science, ““Thus far shalt thou go and no 
farther,” is certainly just. We do not object when Mr. Eastman forbids 
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literature to draw a line before which science must stop, because real science 
can never be incompatible with real truth, inasmuch as it is itself a manifest- 
ation of truth. But when Mr. Eastman faces about and puts up his hand 
to poetry, to literature, and shouts, “Halt! ‘Thou shalt go no farther,” 
our inherent sense of justice pushes its head above the torrent of brilliant 
eloquence and demands a little notice. For, by some twist of inconsistency, 
this author would have scientific investigation control the field of literature 
even to the annihilation of much of what the world has always called 
poetry; while to literature the door of science is to be closed forever unless 
she, relinquishing all claim to wisdom, all claim to knowledge, and, indeed, 
all claim to cognition, shall don a rubber apron and, leaving all her own 
broad acres behind, come and dig with the scientists for psychopathic grubs. 

What Mr. Eastman forgets at this point is that scientists have done 
comparatively little in the field of normal psychology and hence can offer 
little else to the professor of literature than a grounding in its bare principles. 
He also forgets that the professor of literature has to deal (we hope that 
this is true) for the greater part with normal rather than abnormal 
psychology, and that he finds relatively little of the abnormal in the truly 
great literature of the world. It is only when he comes to deal with the 
fictionized psychological treatises of some of our modern writers that he 
needs to call in an expert. 

That the professor of literature should recognize that there are experts 
fully qualified to aid him, that science has made definite strides towards 
an understanding of mental aberrations, that he himself should know the 
fundamental principles of psychology is no more than we should expect from 
his intelligence. But that he should heap on a bonfire all the wisdom 
that generations of scholarship and experience and living have bequeathed 
him to enclose himself in a laboratory and carve up pathological corpses, 
occasionally rushing out to wave a formula or a theory at a world where 
beauty and inspiration would be slowly fading, is less than we should expect 
from the most ignorant of the profession. 

Again we must protest when Mr. Eastman asserts that there is no value 
in literature except a certain “heightening of consciousness.” This heighten- 
ing of consciousness is also incidental to several other phases of human 
activity, such as the crises of certain physical and spiritual experiences, all 
of which in their own way “heighten consciousness.” But is there not 
more to literature than this psychological or physiological reaction? Mr. 
Eastman thinks not. ‘The question about poetry and art,” he says, “is at 
bottom a biological question . . .” “By pure poetry,” he says, “I mean 
to designate a real thing—a way of using words that can be identified, and 
to some extent at least, explained by the psychoanalyst,” thus reducing 
poetry to a mere physical reaction and excluding from it all that cannot 
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be explained by material means. He denies the existence of any significance 
in literature beyond the grasp of the psychoanalyst. He scoffs at what he 
calls “literary truths,” condemning them as “uncertain” and “unimportant,” 
and yet when he really wants to explain the nature of poetry, he finds 
nothing to take their place. ‘“A moment of life, a rare, perfect moment,” 
he says, “is poetry.” But this has been a literary truth for centuries. 
Poetry has always been a perfect moment of life—added to that glimpse 
of the unknowable which poetry at its highest point must grant. 

The trouble is that Mr. Eastman has included too much in his definition 
of science and too little in his definition of poetry. “Science,” he says, 
“consists in conceiving of things as they are impartially related together.” 
This definition is Gargantuan enough to cover not only all knowledge, but 
all thought, all meaning; and it is no wonder that after cramming all 
cognition into science he has nothing left for poetry but words. “Poetry,” 
he says, “consists of words used to communicate experience itself.” That 
is, poetry should have no meaning, should tell us nothing about life. It 
should intensify life, but it should never attempt to interpret it, for that is 
the work of the psychoanalyst. 

Granting that the author’s criticism of the “unintelligible” poets is, 
for the most part, just, that his history of the division of labor in literature 
is convincing and well-authenticated, and that his thrust at the psychological 
entanglements in which Mr. I. A. Richards finds himself enmeshed in his 
theories of criticism is pointed and effective; yet the assumption by which 
Mr. Eastman excludes all meaning and all truth from poetry is not stable. 
Consequently his valid propositions lose weight. That literature cannot be 
adequately interpreted without the aid of psychology is at least a tenable 
proposition, but that literature has no other value or meaning than that 
value and that meaning which can be measured and analyzed by the scientist 
will require more conclusive proof than Mr. Eastman gives in “The Literary 


Mind.” Sr. Mary Pierre Boucuer, O.S.F., M.A. 


PreFACE TO Poetry. By Theodore Maynard, M.A., Litt.D. New York: 
The Century Co. Pp. 436. $2.75. 


Catholic lovers of literature, both readers and writers, are much indebted 
to Mr. Theodore Maynard. With the authority of his high standing as 
a poet and critic, he has assembled our resources in contemporary literature 
by means of his two anthologies. Both displays were of a kind to create 
something like a much-needed self-respect in Catholic consciousness. In his 
latest book, Mr. Maynard has increased the debt which we owe him. 
Capitalizing his experience as a creative artist and as a teacher of the 
dificult art of poetry, he has written a book on poetry which the most 
advanced modernist will find interesting, and yet conservative enough to 
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win formal ecclesiastical approval. ‘The book has been issued in two 
editions; one for the general reader, the other for use in the classroom. 

Mr. Maynard manages to be an omnivorous reader as well as a prolific 
writer, and in his new book he has gathered rich spoil, new and old. If he 
surprises us with pearls drawn from the mass of contemporary literature, 
he delights us with the good, and perhaps half-forgotten, things of the past, 
as he employs them in allusion and illustration. This is no dry and formal 
treatise for the vexation of reluctant scholars, laboriously compiled from 
the files of an industrious professor who approaches his subject with a sort 
of clinical and deadly calmness. It is rather the views, and sometimes the 
confessions, of an artist nervously intent on reproducing his own reactions 
and experiences. Hence, although he employs the old stereotyped headings 
for the divisions of his book—The Nature of Poetry, The Patterns of 
Poetry, The Content of Poetry, The Kinds of Poetry—his treatment of 
the subject is actually exciting. It is probably impossible to inject the 
novelty of the personal note into a table of contents. In the present instance 
these harmless-looking’ labels are tagged to material which, if we are 
thinking of the usual tame and desiccated stuff, might be described as 
almost explosive. 

Mr. Maynard’s method is largely impressionistic, not without respect for 
principles whenever they are discoverable. He does not waste time needlessly 
on elaborate definitions nor on philosophic analysis, although he has two 
fine chapters which are devoted to the study of the sources of the magical 
quality in great poems. His impressionism, like Hazlitt’s, is not allowed 
to run wild. There is always a background of sanity and right reason to 
save speculation from the weird and fantastic exhibitions so common in 
modern discussions of poetry. This method of restrained impressionism is, 
perhaps, the only sound way, as it certainly is the most interesting, in the 
subtle realms of gold. The study of poetry, otherwise, becomes a fluid and 
formless registration of instincts and emotions, or an arid and futile task 
in metaphysics. 

One of the pleasant and highly commendable features of Mr. Maynard’s 
book, from the standpoint of the general reader, and of teachers and pupils 
alike, is its abundance of quotation. ‘There is enough poetry quoted here,” 
says the author, “to make a working anthology.” The range, variety, and 
freshness of the quotations are remarkable. They are destined to let a flood 
of much-needed sunshine into the gloom of the lecture hall. One might 
wish that more Catholic poems were included if for no other reason than 
to dispel, if possible, the snobbishness of pseudo-literary Catholics, large 
in number if not in importance, who are convinced that Catholic writers 
are congenitally incapable of literature. Mr. Maynard himself must have 
suffered from this strange prejudice. But no one can accuse him of neglecting 
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or depreciating Catholic writers; and it must be conceded that he makes 
it very pleasant for everyone by throwing the windows wide open to all 
the four quarters where sit the winds of poetry 

Another praiseworthy feature of Mr. Maynard’s critical style is his 
independence. Great names fail to cow his judgment, and he is as ready 
to tilt with Milton and Wordsworth as with lesser names. He dares to 
have a poor opinion of Mr. Yeats’s “Lake Isle of Innisfree,” and of the 
poet laureate’s ‘“Cargoes,” those two pet children of anthologists. But the 
author’s independence is not the unintelligent and perverse departure from 
precedent, characteristic of sophomoric antics at certain amusing stages of 
immaturity. Being a poet himself, he has the right to disagree with poets. 
It was the late James McNeill Whistler, I believe, who laid down the 
canon that no one had any business criticising art except an artist. Mr. 
Maynard’s performance in poetry satisfies this canon; but he should be 
careful to resist the temptation, to which Whistler succumbed with faithful 
regularity, of dismissing ineptitude, real or fancied, with the violence of 
impatient scorn. 

One who is not a poet should hesitate to differ from Mr. Maynard in 
the judgment of a poem. The present reviewer is at a loss to understand 
his high estimate of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s sonnet, “Euclid Alone Has 
Looked On Beauty Bare.” The author gives no reasons for his preference, 
expecting, perhaps, that the mere reproduction of the sonnet will be reason 
enough. We do not know what to do about it except humbly to express 
dissent and with all due diffidence to state our objection. The sonnet seems 
to be an attempt to express the longing of nobler spirits—a longing most 
active in the saints—for a glimpse of that spiritual and uncreated Beauty 
of which all visible forms of beauty are but broken and distorted reflections. 
The theme attracts poets; Shelley’s “Ode to Intellectual Beauty” is a 
classical example. In spite of the muddled condition of Shelley’s mind (he 
was always “doing the right thing in the wrong way’’) his ode is essentially 
a fervent adoration of God and prayer for His grace. It has the note of 
high seriousness. But what are we to think of a poet who finds Beauty— 
the uncreated Prototype—in a geometrical formula, a mathematical abstrac- 
tion without objective existence? Miss Millay’s sonnet seems to celebrate 
this astonishing discovery. It is constructed according to the specifications 
of the latest State-university theory of human existence. It is a brilliant 
effort to do what Matthew Arnold thought should be done and would be 
done, although his inherent sanity kept him from seeing how it was to be 
done; namely, to relate by means of poetry “the modern results of natural 
science to man’s sense for conduct, his sense for beauty.” We can only 
surmise what Arnold would think of Miss Millay’s poem, whether he 
would, for instance, pass it on the score of high seriousness. We should 
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like to submit it to the judgment of Mr. Maynard’s friend, Mr. Chesterton, 
who is also a poet. 

It is ungracious to pick flaws where so much is excellent. But it is 
likely the author wishes the reviewers of his admirable book to speak out. 
Only one more grumble occurs to me. We should drop that biological 
confirmation of rhythm in one of the footnotes. No doubt the convulsions 
of an animal in its death-throes might also be cited for the same purpose. 
In avoiding “‘niceness” it is not necessary to be as red-blooded as a butcher. 
In concluding this inadequate notice of a most brilliant and useful book, I 
congratulate the author and venture to predict that his informal treatise 
will have a large circle of satisfied readers. 


James J. Daty, S.J. 


MODERN EUROPE 


A PouiticAL AND CULTURAL History oF Mopern Europe. By Carlton 
J. H. Hayes. Volume I, Three Centuries of Predominantly Agricultural 
Society, 1500-1830. New York: The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 


Not many will disagree with the statement that the earlier work of Carlton 
J. H. Hayes entitled “A Political and Social History of Modern Europe,” 
had been an outstanding text in the world of history text books. It has kept 
this place to the coming of this new work. The latter will supplant the earlier 
book ; and more, it deserves to extend the author’s popularity in the classroom. 
“The Author,” so the preface reads, “trusts that in comparison with his earlier 
book the present work is better written, better balanced, more accurate, more 
teachable, more attractive.” ‘The reviewer would add that in his estimate the 
author’s hopes are well founded. 

The first volume divides the period from the sixteenth century to the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, into three parts: The Forming of Modern 
Europe, Dynastic and Economic Statecraft, and Revolutionary Developments 
of the Modern World. ‘This division has the merit of associating various 
details into three easily remembered and well-defined general movements. 
Cross references, and they are not too many, help to fix the chronological 
order of dynastic successions and other events where these had been divided 
due to the artificial demands of the three main divisions. They thus do away 
with tedious repetitions. 

Professor Hayes shows the fearless spirit of a historian when he so clearly 
points out that the so-called reform movement of the sixteenth century was 
really a religious upheaval rather than a sincere effort at removing abuses. 
Abuses there were, no doubt, but the remedy applied by the self-appointed 
reformers, far from correcting what was at fault, added only more confusion. 
In the end, ‘‘Protestantism in Germany proved to be a disintegrating rather 
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than a unifying factor of national life.” Particularly noteworthy is the happy 
application by the author of the word “localism” to the effect produced by 
the new religious move, which was not national in character but simply cir- 
cumscribed within very narrow territorial limits both the political and eco- 
nomic ideas as well as the religious. This localization and the religious di- 
visions even corrupted the significance of the word Christian (p. 137): 


Nowadays the word “Christian” is used in vague and loose ways. It may still 
denote a member of the Catholic Church, but, quite as often, it may indicate an 
Episcopalian, a Presbyterian, a Congregationalist, or a person who is reputed to 
honor in some manner the Founder of Christianity . . . or merely a person who is 
not a Jew or Moslem. Such a subjective or negative use of the word “Christian” 
would have been unthinkable at the beginning of modern times. The word then 
meant something positive and objective. .. . All over central and western Europe 

. it was synonymous with “Catholic Christian.” 


In keeping with the author’s effort at a clear and fixed terminology is his 
distinction he draws between the idea of a Church as a body of men professing 
some doctrine and a group of upstarts (p. 177): “Incidentally, it should be 
remarked that Radical Protestantism, on account of its anarchistic nature, 
cannot be treated, like Catholicism or any major form of Protestantism, as a 
single movement or a coherent system. . . . It has given rise to ‘sects’ rather 
than to ‘churches’.””. However, to Roman Catholics the word Church must 
and always will remain sacred and applicable only to the Church of Christ 
headed by His Vicar, the Holy Father at Rome. 

In the preface, again, the author tells us that “there is no short cut to 
an understanding of modern Europe . . . that college students like other 
mature and curious persons, should be induced to read more history, rather 
than less, that they should ponder on a substantial general work. . . .” To 
make this aim a practical reality, Professor Hayes has gathered together a 
most instructive list of influential actors in the drama of the last three cen- 
turies, a list rarely enough even mentioned in most textbooks and therefore 
not enjoying even a passing acquaintance of many a student of modern history. 
A brief biographical sketch, an instructive account of the influence of each 
character and a fair evaluation of the worth of this influence, this is the usual 
form of such narratives. Such accounts lend vitality, and must awaken in 
the attentive student a further curiosity. The same care of the author is 
evident in his clear delineation of the larger movements in the historical de- 
velopment of Europe, such as, Humanism, Enlightenment, Nationality and 
Nationalism, to mention only a few. 

In the same spirit of accurate description is the pains the author takes to 
show the difference between the Roman Emperor, Roman Empire, and the 
Austrian Emperor, Austrian Empire, two radically different ideas but regu- 
larly confused. To many who have been led by the idea of “poet-cult” or 
the strange fascination of the tradition that Protestantism alone means prog- 
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ress and democracy, it will come as a surprise to find that a historian basing 
his conclusion on the evidence of the time and not on fancy must admit that 


there would be a widespread reaction throughout Europe against the absolutism 
of kings and princes; and Protestantism, especially those of Calvinist and Radical 
antecedents, would play an important role in precipitating it in Scotland, England, 
and America. But in Europe the first large-scale experimentation with what we 
now think of as political democracy would be made in France not by Protestants. 
Indeed the rise of modern democracy was to occur too late to be attributed directly 
to the religious upheaval of the sixteenth century, and when it should occur it 
would be less a reflection of Protestantism or Catholicism, than a political reflex of 
new economic conditions and novel intellectual interests. 


It was in the atmosphere of the so-called Enlightenment that there were 
born the many slogans of the nineteenth century and even of our.twentieth. 
Superficial students of history are too apt to stop with the Enlightenment of 
the late eighteenth century in their search for the root of what they choose 
to call “the broad principles of humaneness’” which supposedly characterize 
our age. Rousseau, Voltaire, Montesquieu and their ilk have created the 
modern spirit. In its purely materialistic concept the modern age perhaps is 
the creation of these false prophets. But these philosophers of the Enlighten- 
ment gave only a very distorted and inadequate side of the political and social 
ideals of the giant thinkers before them, of a Bellarmine, a Suarez or an 
Aquinas. Something of this Professor Hayes must have had in mind when 
he characterized the Enlightenment Movement in its scorn for the past: 


Being enlightened they wished to free themselves from “superstition,” and to 
them the record of the past seemed mainly a record of ignorance and superstition. 
Being free from “superstition” they felt themselves free to evolve, not from history, 
but from their own inner consciousness, “reason,” they termed it, the true knowledge 
of human nature, the real “social science.’ Wherefore most eighteenth-century in- 
tellectuals were contemptuous of man’s past and intent only upon his present and 
future. 


There is much more for favorable comment in this new work of Professor 
Hayes. Only a passing reference can be made here to the fine sections dealing 
with science, philosophy, art and literature. The author incorporates these 
into his narrative in an organic whole and not as something apart from the 
political and economic drift. The makeup of the work is unusually rich and 
instructive besides being genuinely attractive. Old maps are reprinted. This 
is a positive gain in that it not only helps localization but because it repro- 
duces the maps of the time under discussion, gives the general student of 
history the picture of Europe as the Europeans then studied it. Pictures of all 
sorts, well chosen, are no less effective in giving a more visual concept of the 
earlier age. Particularly handy and skilfully arranged are several genealogies 
and lists of European rulers. 

On these merits and many others which in a review cannot all be pointed 
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out, Professor Hayes deserves sincere congratulations. However, in a work 
such as this there will be expressions of views that not all will subscribe to, 
perhaps it were better to say, will not agree with the mode of expression. 
Thus for instance to Catholics it would be far more desirable to draw a clear 
line between political issues and the attitude toward these issues by individual 
Churchmen rather than seemingly to depict the Church with her sacred prin- 
ciples as a political organization. In the same light, also, may be criticized 
the author’s treatment of the Jesuits as a body. It is more than questionable 
whether the author has any direct evidence from primary sources to prove 
the assertion, on p. 252, that “he [Philip] subsidized Catholic Priests, especi- 
ally the Jesuits, to violate the laws of the land.” The purely religious zeal of 
the Jesuits as a whole, and of individuals too, should at least lead those who 
know better to suspect such a sweeping and declaratory statement. 

Professor Hayes will assuredly meet in time with the honest verdict that 
his “Political and Cultural History of Modern Europe” is a “better written, 
better balanced, more accurate, more teachable, more attractive” work, and 
deserves its esteemed place in the college lecture-hall and in the hands of 
the serious student who is looking for instruction in the history of the last 

three centuries of the modern era. JoserH Rovsik, S.J. 


GEOLOGY 


EartH History. By Luther Snider, A.M., Ph.D. New York: The 
Century Co. 


Tue Unstaste Eartu. By J. A. Steers, M.A. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 


IcNEous RocKs AND THE DeEpTHs OF THE EartH. By Reginald A. 
Daly. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


Dr. Snider’s book, which for reasons later to be discussed, should have 
been entitled ““The Geological History of the Earth,” is really a compact 
encyclopedia of geological lore. Detail follows upon detail in rapid succession 
and if any are omitted, one feels that they must be of little consequence. 
The reading of these details is easy and pleasant, and however trite the 
expression, one really does hate to lay the book aside. 

The scope of the book covers the whole earth and deep into it and goes 
back through the eras to the unknown beginnings of earth history, and 
continues on back to the endmeration and discussion of the various theories 
of the earth’s origin. And it is precisely because he does not extend his 
scope beyond these theories that we quarrel with the author in using the 
unqualified title: ‘Earth History.” Wheresoever lies the truth among the 
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various theories, there is behind them all a fact more thoroughly documented 
than many of the accepted results of observations. ‘This fact, as contained 
in the opening words of Genesis, certainly merits consideration in a book 
that purports to tell the whole story of the earth from the beginning of 
time. True, the history of the earth is like the recently popular jig-saw 
puzzle, but with the pieces for the center of the picture still unfound. Dr. 
Snider starts with the present, for a right-hand border and fits in many 
pieces, working towards the left and the past, but stops at the gap and 
because the center is missing hardly deigns to notice that the left side of 
the picture is already fitted together and is an authentic part of the whole. 

Since we began by pointing out the defects of the book which we like very 
much, we may notice here that much of what he has to say concerning the 
history of living things will arouse opposition in the minds, both of anti-evo- 
lutionists and the different schools of Evolution as well. This part of the 
book, however, will be valued for its detailed paleo-botanical and 
paleo-zoological data, while many will not agree that the designation 
“evidence” is warranted as often as the author uses it. Assuming a basic 
evolution, the author is tolerant of the divergent opinions of those within 
the fold. Facts and semi-facts are related and conclusions drawn and a 
beautiful system is unfolded before the mind’s eye, so that one is likely to 
forget that the semi-facts are only such, and that sometimes the conclusions 
are not the only ones deducible from the data. 

Of the origin of man, whose organic evolution the author calls a 
well-demonstrated fact and not a theory, he writes on page 483: 


Mentally and spiritually he is set off from the other animals by a great distance. 
These characteristics, however, are largely outside the realm of the earth sciences. 
Arguments as to whether or not the mental and spiritual development of man implies 
or proves a special creation of these faculties for him cannot be settled on the basis 
of physical evidence, at least as that evidence is now interpreted, but the inability 
to prove a spiritual nature for man by physical evidence is certainly no more proof 
of its absence than was inability a generation ago to demonstrate the radio telephone, 


a proof of its impossibility. 


The section, “Man and Earth History,” deals with a consideration of 
earth materials and processes which affect man most directly. Here we 
find an elementary treatment of soils, coal, iron, salts and sulphur and 
other minerals, together with a description of their discovery from the earth. 

“Earth Tragedies” captions the chapter on storms, volcanoes, earthquakes, 
floods, etc. The treatment of volcanoes, both descriptive and historical, is 
quite comprehensive. The same may be said of the section on earthquakes. 

“The Meaning of Scenery” is an intriguing chapter and some earth 
features that possess scenic appeal, are interestingly described. Scenic appeal 
has its foundation in contrast, whether that contrast be in color, in height, 
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in movement or some other feature. Mountains, canyons, geysers, lakes, etc., 
are described in the making, and pictures of some of the major scenic 
features of our continent adorn the pages. 

The book is replete with pictures, 335 in a book of 700 pages, all of them 
good enough to make one linger before turning the page. ‘The paper, 
binding, and mechanical features of the book will add to the author’s 
very ‘popular presentation of his subject. No claim is made for originality 
and each chapter is followed by a bibliography of works consulted. The 
purpose of the book is to provide a college textbook which would at the 
same time be satisfactory to the lay reader. It is our opinion that the 
purpose has been accomplished. 

A less popular title for Mr. Steers’ book would be, by his own confession, 
“Geomorphology.” Though the book as entitled smacks of imitation of 
Dr. Daly’s “Our Mobile Earth,” we can forgive his imitation because of 
his frequent quotation from the latter and his respect for the Harvard 
geologist’s opinion. ‘Our Unstable Earth” impresses one, first as being 
orderly, then as being complete, and finally as being scholarly, if one will 
take our definition of scholarliness as comprising extensive study of prevailing 
opinions, a clear presentation of the same and a reasoned conclusion some- 
times agreeing with one, sometimes disagreeing with all. The author, who 
professes to be only a geographer, defines geomorphology as “that department 
of physical geography which deals with the form of the earth, the general 
configuration of its surface, the distribution of land and water.” Because 
of the impossibility of comprehending his subject within the limits of one 
book, he confines himself to two themes, namely (i) continents and oceans, 
and (ii) the distribution of mountain systems in both space and time. 

The book begins with an exposition and discussion of the tetrahedral 
theory, but admits that such discussions are vain in the event that “continental 
drift,” now widely accepted becomes a proven fact. Geosynclines come 
nearer than ever to being accurately defined, and “out of the geosynclines 
have come the mountains” is stated as orthodox geology. The rigid masses 
of the earth are described and roughly delimited. 

A clear and brief exposition of seismology begins the section on the 
structure of the earth and includes a discussion of the thickness of the outer 
crust. The author follows Link and Gutenberg in placing the thickness 
of this crust at 60 kilometers under the continents. Isostasy is expounded 
and the author concludes: ‘There is little doubt that ‘isostasy’ has passed 
from the stage of theory to that of fact, but there are still many serious 
problems to be solved before it can be said that it is fully understood.” 

The section on mountain building, after giving due space and attention 
to the Pre-Cambrian, Caledonian and Variscan orogenies, concludes with 
a study of the Alps, distinguishing between what may be called the West- 
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and East-Alpine schools of thought. The views of the East-Alpine school 
are detailed because they are not otherwise as available as those of the 
West-Alpine school. 

Have the continents moved during the course of the ages? Eight 
different theories put forth by modern geology to account for the origin and 
present form of the earth, are explained in detail. The author’s criticism 
of them is very conservative and concludes that final decision must ‘as yet 
be withheld because of the meager amount of knowledge in our possession, 
concerning the earth’s vast interior. 

Is there any means of correlating geographically different, but geologically 
similar, events? For instance, is there any evidence of a connection between 
the Quaternary events in the British Isles and on the Continent? The 
author’s answer is quite definitely negative, to which he adds a warning 
that such assumptions bid fair to do damage to geology. All this in a 
discussion of raised beaches and river terraces. In the final chapter which 
deals with the origin of coral reefs, the author adheres to the subsidence 
theory. 

“Igneous Rocks and the Depths of the Earth,” is an old book rewritten. 
It is not a mere reprinting, for even the chapters that remain from the 
author’s original “Igneous Rocks and Their Origin” have been entirely 
recast. If we are to arrive at a philosophy of earth history, we must 
consider all the data provided by igneous rocks, and Dr. Daly’s purpose is to 
present as much of the data as possible and to advance his own well-known 
theory for their explanation. Hence he very logically divides his book into 
three parts, enunciating first the facts that require explanation, then his 
general theory, and finally the results of applying the theory to separate 
major groups of igneous rocks. The earth once gaseous, then a liquid, 
is slowly cooling, in spite of the heat generated by radio-activity; the 
crystalline outer layer does not greatly exceed 80 kilometers; beneath the 
crystalline layer there is a succession of vitreous shells, with density increasing 
with depth, and a specially dense core at the center. Through fissures, 
vitreous material from the substratum was forced mechanically into the 
solid crust by “abyssal injection.” The cause for the ascent of this material 
is unknown but the leading opinions are noted. Remelting of the crust, 
recrusting and successive founderings are postulated. The “Contraction 
Theory,” and the migration of continents are discussed in the light of 
“abyssal injection.” Part Three enumerates the varieties of the igneous 
rocks their supposed origin, their evolution, and their contribution to present 


earth forms. 
Joun Tynan, S.J. 
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WituiAmM Howarp Tart. A Character Study. By Edward H. Cotton. 
Boston: The Beacon Press, 1932. Pp. 84. $1.50. 


PRESIDENT AND CHIEF JusTICE: The Life of William Howard Taft. By 
Francis McHale. Philadelphia: Dorrance & Company. Pp. 324. $3.00. 


Taft, born near Cincinnati in 1857 and buried in Arlington in 1930, was 
of the sixth generation of a prolific American line (nineteen, twenty-two and 
thirty childrened families being in the geneology). The only man to be both 
Chief Executive and Chief Justice was educated in public grammar and high 
schools, Phillips-Andover, Yale and Cincinnati Law School. 

“My dear, mediocrity will never do for William.” Thus Taft’s father 
to Taft’s mother. In school, he “got the medal.” In politics, he “got” what 
Calhoun, Webster, Clay, Blaine were not mediocre enough to get. Mediocrity 
turned out to be the only thing that would ever “do for William.” His 
victories were mediocre because the matrix of his activities was mediocre. 
Conventions that strong characters would find procrustean, Taft found to 
be eiderdown. William was not mediocre at the conventions, but the con- 
ventions were mediocre. 

The American scene was unrippled by Taft’s passage. He left it as he 
found it, only more so. This is praise or blame according as one estimates 
the American scene through which Taft passed, the pre-War and post-Mark- 
Hanna America. 

Taft’s career emphasizes two faulty pieces of engineering in American 
democratic structure—direct elections and subordination of the democratic 
legislature to monarchic executives. 

The twenty-nine best years of Taft’s thirty-five years of public service 
were in appointive (indirectly elected) office. Indirect elections gave to the 
nation Taft’s unquestioned administrative ability. Direct election swept Taft 
out of office because, among other reasons, he lacked the ballyhoo ability of 
Roosevelt—an irrelevant issue in an administrative selection. "The move- 
ment for indirect election of administrators and executives sponsored by the 
Short Ballot and City Manager movements can cite Taft as showing the 
merits of indirect over direct elections. When people begin to realize that 
legislation is a more technical job than administration, John Stuart Mill’s 
advocacy of indirectly elected legislatures will be heeded. 

Few American Presidents sensed as deeply as Taft the essentially derivative 
character of the executive function and its ancillary dependence on the legis- 
lature. The strong independent executive is a monarchic hang-over of which 
our eighteenth-century Fathers could not rid their imaginations. Even the 
British did not realize that Pitt’s 1784 victory over Fox had demoted the king 
executive to the status of an archaic gargoyle, but their fluid unwritten con- 
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stitution enabled their governmental structure to flow realistically in con- 
formity with this new break in the dyke of monarchy. Our static Constitution 
written under the spell of English forms has embalmed the idea of the strong 
mono-executive. The Revolution unseated monarchy in England and estab- 
lished it in the United States. 

Roosevelt, egopetal, acted toward Congress as a monarch toward an ad- 
visory council and big-sticked them much as a powerful Katrinka cook would 
roller-pin her mistress. ‘Taft, with less of a Napoleonic complex, studied the 
wishes of Congress, an Old Guard reactionary Congress whose personnel 
Roosevelt disliked. ‘The historic split began which gave the world Wilson, 
Walter Hines Page and the war. 

McHale’s unindexed life does not emphasize these two salutary lessons of 
Taft’s life, but being photographically complete the data for the conclusions 
are there. The author sees nothing seriously untoward in Taft’s conduct in 
the Ballinger case; in fact the book reads a bit like uncritical ante-Bollandist 
hagiography. His handling of the Friars Land Case does not impress one 
as the product of laborious investigation of sources nor of an historian’s 
insight into conditions. Accurately photographic rather than critically inter- 
pretative is the impression the reviewer gets of McHale’s work. 

On page 11 the author brings Taft into the world, September 15, 1859, 
while on page 317 he assigns September 17, 1857. Big as Taft was he was 
not two men and probably came in one consignment. September 15, 1857, is 
the date usually given. 

Cotton’s character study (likewise unindexed) has five chapters, dealing 
with Taft’s friendships, personality, force of character, deeds and beliefs. The 
author in explaining Taft’s defeat for the Presidency shrewdly attributes it to 
not a lack of political insight, but to too much insight. 

In the growing political-mindedness of adolescent Americans, mentors may 
often be at loss to prescribe reading matter to inquirers. There are few better 
approaches to political science than via the biographical entrance. These two 
books, beginning with contemporary and better known incidents, offer a good 
entrée to future Presidents. Epwarp P. Dow in, S.J. 


HERBERT HOOVER AND AMERICAN INDIVIDUALISM. By Walter Friar Dex- 
ter. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. Pp. x, 256. 

SALMON P. CHASE AND Civit War Potitics. By Donnal V. Smith, Ph.D. 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. Columbus: F. J. Heer 
Company, 1931. Pp. 181. 


Tue Brookuart Campaicns IN Iowa: 1920-1926. By Jerry Alvin Ne- 
prash, Ph.D. New York: Columbia University Press. Pp. 128. $2.25. 
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The principal difficulty in discussing either an individualist or a philosophy 
of individualism lies in the obscurity and ambiguity which enshroud both terms. 
For individualism, like democracy or liberty, is a term which may imply any- 
thing or everything in our political alphabet from A to Z. Accordingly it 
is essential that the author of a professedly philosophical treatment inaugurate 
his inquisition by defining the precise comprehension of the subject as he 
understands it. Nowhere does Professor Dexter formally define individualism. 

Indeed the subject itself fairly bristles with antinomies. Individualism, if 
it means anything at all, connotes personal, independent, self-reliant free- 
thinking. Hence it seems to be something of an anomoly, if not an open con- 
tradiction, for one individualist to step in and put interpretations on the 
mental workings of a second individualist. And much more so for an author 
to essay a dogmatic exegesis of the entire philosophy of individualism, without 
himself, in that very act, destroying individualism’s fundamental postulate. 
Consequently Professor Dexter’s book is best estimated by the criterion of 
effort, rather than by that of accomplishment. Although the author is mani- 
festly a warm friend of Mr. Hoover, the only way the reader can be certain 
that Mr. Hoover subscribes to everything that the author writes about his 
philosophy is to have the ex-President, in future editions of the book, subjoin 
an affidavit to this effect at the end of the treatise. 

Yet Mr. Hoover is unquestionably an individualist. He says as much in 
just so many words. Besides, let it be remarked here, his individualism is so 
multiplied that it should conciliate all camps. For the author is at some 
pains to show that Mr. Hoover is an environmental, personal, religious, 
political, fraternal, social, national and internationalistic individualist. His 
philosophy takes its rise on the universally admitted “intrinsic value” of man: 
The conviction of this “intrinsic value” leads the individual to demand per- 
sonal freedom and with the attainment of this freedom comes gratitude. 
Gratitude blossoms into tolerance because “if the individual considers him- 
self intrinsically valuable he will without doubt consider others of equal im- 
portance.” (P. 103.) Tolerance finds its adequate expression in coopera- 
tion, responsibility and service. Thus the dangerous gap between man’s 
private rights as an individual and his public duties to society as a member 
of the community, is happily bridged. Since this is the way the body politic 
ought logically to adjust itself, the national government should, as far as 
possible, maintain a laissez-faire policy and simply concern itself with pro- 
viding “equality of opportunity.” In bare outline this is Mr. Hoover’s con- 
ception of American individualism as conveyed to the reader of Professor 
Dexter’s volume. 

But what the reader of such a philosophy would prefer and what is sadly 
neglected in the pages of the present volume, is an impartial analysis of the 
practical workings of this individualistic philosophy as exemplified in the ac- 
tivities of Mr. Hoover’s administration. The stand of the Hoover regime on 
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the Prohibition question, the Hawley-Smoot tariff, Philippine Independence 
and such like affairs, seems strangely out of joint with a philosophy that finds 
its raison d’étre solely in benefiting and protecting the common individual. 
While one must readily agree with the author that Mr. Hoover’s “beneficial 
endeavors” have been often misunderstood, still it is quite possible, as some 
contend, that Mr. Hoover himself, on occasions, has misunderstood “‘beneficial 
endeavors.” Still withal, Mr. Hoover has never lost the respect of the Ameri- 
can citizenry. The people have not turned against him, but away from him. 
They are not inimical to him, but disappointed in him. 

Turning now more directly to the author whose own individualism is ex- 
hibited very prominently, one is constrained to acknowledge that he is especial- 
ly individualistic in his interpretations of Sacred Scripture. When speaking 
of the indubitably miraculous account of the multiplication of the five loaves 
and two fishes, the most that Professor Dexter can see in the incident is that 
“Something happened; nobody knows just what.” (P. 32.) Again, ap- 
parently abounding in his own presumptuous individualism, he finds it un- 
fortunate that the author of the Ten Commandments (who “discovered” the 
principle of good will) should have stated His law in negative terms: ‘The 
writer of the Ten Commandments recognized, if indeed he did not discover, 
the principle of good will. Unfortunately he stated it in negative terms.” 
(P. 29.) 

As a philosopher Dr. Dexter’s reasoning is often cogent. Often also it is 
rambling, rickety and burdened with irrelevancies. Moreover, at least once 
he enacts something of a saltus lyricus in the intellectual line when, due to his 
enthusiasm for public education, he is led to affirm that it “can hardly be 
doubted” that the absence of major disturbances during the recent depression 
should be attributed to public schools: “The reasons are to be found in the 
American system of public instruction.” (P. 148.) 

The volume contains a good index and a large number of quotations. How- 
ever, the references to a number of quotations are omitted which might sug- 
gest that the work was done hurriedly. 

A monograph by Donnal V. Smith, on “Salmon P. Chase and Civil War 
Politics,” brings before the reading public an individualist of other days. As- 
suredly Chase was an individualist and such a one as marvellously illustrates 
the doctrine of individual initiative. For as a young man thus did he express 
himself: “I shall ever strive to be first wherever I may be, let what success 
will attend the effort..... ” (P. 5.) Unlike Mr. Hoover, Chase was not 
a well-balanced individualist. He allowed his philosophy to become saturated 
with “personal” to the exclusion of “fraternal” individualism and the result 
was a sensitive, self-centered politician, who, while Secretary of the Treasury, 
gave a great part of his time and many jobs to the upbuilding of schemes which 
had for their ultimate purpose the installation of Salmon P. Chase as Presi- 
dent of the United States. These well-engineered, but fruitless, plans form 
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the theme of Dr. Smith’s scholarly and excellently documented monograph. 

Aside from its own intrinsic value, another book which might be read in 
conjunction with Dr. Dexter’s work on individualism, is J. A. Neprash’s 
study of political motivation as manifested in the Brookhart Senatorial cam- 
paigns in Iowa. Since individualism reached its acme in Iowa, as Professor 
Dexter holds, a study of its political reflections in Iowan élections cannot but 
prove interesting. 

However, the perusal of Professor Neprash’s work reveals several factors 
which would signify that Iowans are not at all as wholeheartedly individual- 
istic as Dr. Dexter paints them. Chief among these is the traditional custom 
of Iowans, at least until very recently, to vote en masse a straight Republican 
ticket, so that nomination in a Republican primary is always regarded as being 
tantamount to election “irrespective of the personal qualities of the candidate.” 
(P. 91.) Another fact equally detrimental to Professor Dexter’s contention 
is the historical reality that, since very many of the Iowa farmers received 
their lands from the national government through the Homestead Law after 
the Civil War, they were usually inclined to nationalism rather than to in- 
dividualism, since they “tended to regard the national government as re- 
sponsible for their well-being.” (P. 69.) Nevertheless, this is mentioned 
only incidentally, as Dr. Neprash’s laborious research is an attempt to ascertain 
methodologically the motivating factors responsible for the voting in the 
Brookhart campaigns. While strictly applicable, of course, only to the field 
of his study, his conclusion is that the economic factor played the largest single 
role in determining the electorial results of the various Brookhart campaigns. 

W. Patrick DonNELLY, S.J. 


PHILOSOPHY 


THE ORIENT IN AMERICAN TRANSCENDENTALISM. A Study of Emerson, 
Thoreau and Alcott. By Arthur Christy, Instructor in Columbia 
University. New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. Pp. xix, 382. 


This excellent work is a study of the parallels between the ideas of the 
Concord Transcendentalists and the principles of Indian, Chinese and 
Persian thought. It sets out to follow a suggestion made by Romain Rolland 
in his “Prophets of the New India”: 

It would be a matter of deep interest to know exactly how far the American 
spirit had been impregnated, directly or indirectly, by the infiltration of Hindu 
thought during the XIXth century, for there can be no doubt that it has contributed 


to the strange moral and religious mentality of the modern United States... . It is 
. a psychological problem of the first order, intimately connected with the history 


of our civilization. 
It is obvious to the careful reader of Emerson, Thoreau and Alcott, 


i 
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“that these writers were deeply influenced by a wide acquaintance with 
Oriental books.” What was the relation of their thoughts to the foreign 
texts? The question has not been thoroughly studied; “it remains for an 
expositor to tell why the Concord men read the Orientals and to what end; 
and most important of all, the sources from which they took Oriental ideas 
and ornamentation for some of the classic pages of American literature.” 

After recalling evidences of the interest of Emerson, Thoreau and Alcott 
in Oriental ideas, the author presents a brief survey of pertinent Indian, 
Chinese and Persian thought and of early Oriental scholarship in Europe. 
He acknowledges the debt of the three Concord Transcendentalists to 
Thomas Cholmondeley, who in 1855 presented Thoreau with forty-four 
volumes “almost exclusively relating to ancient Hindoo literature.” The 
introduction closes with a section on Greek and German parallels. The 
claim has been made that Friedrich Schlegel was a pioneer in arousing and 
spreading interest in Oriental studies (Vaughan, ““The Romantic Revolt,” 
p. 294); but Mr. Christy does not think that any European middlemen 
except the translators had much influence on American Orientalism. In 
view of Emerson’s great indebtedness to the Romantic Revival, this point 
may invite further study. 

Emerson is here considered chiefly as a philosophical poet and a 
contemplative, Thoreau as an ethical thinker, and Alcott as the propagandist 
of the new Orientalism ‘with his personal enthusiasm and brilliant talk 
in drawing rooms.” Alcott’s brilliant talk about Indian philosophy may 
have been a great stimulus to Emerson himself. It is clear that some of 
the latter’s most fundamental opinions were made real to him by the 
“Orphic poet.” If we had more easy access to the accounts of his conver- 
sations and especially to his journal for 1835, which was read by Emerson, 
we might have to recognize this interesting gentleman’s influence on 
American literature as very considerable. 

Emerson naturally receives most attention in the present study. His 
doctrines of pantheism, emanation, evolution and compensation, and some 
of his other principles borrow expression, illustration and something like 
sanction from Hindu belief. Some of his practical ethics are found to 
be similarly related to the ideas of Confucius, Mencius and Lao Tsu. 
Persian poetry attracted him and contributed a slight naturalistic strain 
to his verses. 

This relationship was one both of influence and of convergence. Emerson 
not only derived new impressions from the Oriental translations, but also 
recognized in them many ideas congenial ta his own views. Of these he 
adopted what suited him and no more. He was not careful to accept their 
consequences. ‘To some of them he attached a meaning of his own rather 
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than that of their Oriental propounders. As usual he was more interested 
in the poetic suggestiveness of these doctrines than in their metaphysical 
validity. “I want not the metaphysics,” he said, “but only the literature 
of them.” 

Does not this describe the character of Emerson’s interest in all 
philosophical problems? He was a penetrating thinker but not a patient 
and thorough one. He loved to confront his opponents with vexing facts 
and embarrassing questions, but refused to consider “other men’s facts” 
which told against his dogmas. He delighted to attack problems which could 
only be solved with the aid of precisely the painstaking and systematic 
metaphysical exactitude for which he expressed the utmost scorn. He 
rejected all criteria of truth except the harmony of ideas with the romantic 
expansiveness of his own nature. Thus in spite of excellent clearing of 
the ground and many trenchant utterances by the way, his positive conclusions 
in regard to such matters as individualism, are vitiated by his persistent 
dilettantism and egoism. 

Thoreau was perhaps a little less perverse in this respect, but Alcott 
was more so. For such men none of the scholarly aspects of Oriental 
study could have much attraction. And so there are probably many students 
of New England literature who do not share the author’s wonder at “‘the 
singular dearth among the Concord men, of interest in German research 
into Oriental literature.” 

Regarding the origin of Emerson’s interest in Oriental philosophy, Mr. 
Christy infers very plausibly that the first effective stimulus came from 
the young man’s aunt, Mary Moody Emerson. The nephew had not 
kindled at her suggestion, made in 1822, that he read the books of the 
Hindus. But a year or so later, disturbed by his musings on religious 
problems, he was seeking ‘‘a victorious answer” “to the glozed lies’ of this 
deceiver,” “the Scotch Goliath, David Hume.” He wanted something 
solid and decisive, “set down in impregnable propositions.” It was by 
promising help in this perplexity, Mr. Christy conjectures, that his aunt 
overcame Emerson’s indifference to Indian literature. At all events as the 
years passed, his interest in Oriental doctrines was thoroughly aroused and 
grew into enthusiasm. It must, however, be noted that in the meantime 
he lost interest in victorious answers and impregnable propositions and 
gravitated into the truly skeptical practice of keeping his conclusions vague 
so as to make way for some “larger generalization,” as yet entirely unforeseen. 
As his belief disintegrated, he attempted to hold that true religion consisted 
in the small body of tenets which are common to all religious systems. 

Yet Emerson was often clearly exasperated by the refusal of dogmatic 
Christianity to be put aside; and he met its peremptory challenges by a 
dignified withdrawal into the regions of “sweetness and darkness.” Here, 
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it seems to me, the remoteness and vagueness of some of his Indian beliefs 
offered him solace. Mr. Christy sometimes appears to follow his master 
into this form of exoticism. He thus meets a criticism of self-reliance 
(p. 97) : “Had Professor Gray realized that Emerson used Oriental thought, 
what seems an impossible compromise would not have occurred to him, for 
it would have been explained by the doctrine of Maya.” And again (p. 99): 
“A complete study of the place of Fate in Emerson’s thought must take 
into account the Hindu, Greek and Mohammedan aspects.” It is probably 
true enough that “in such a passage Emerson’s insight into the Hindu books 
he read is clearly seen.” But critics who are examining the worth of his 
conclusions may very well move the previous question and inquire how much 
validity there is in the statements of the Orientals themselves. It must be con- 
fessed that our author’s discussions at the places just cited are not satisfying. 
Nor does he reassure the reader by such a comment as the following (p. 159): 
“*The Avatars of Brahma will presently be text books of natural history.’ 
How rich the connotation of these words is, only those with an insight into 
Hinduism can appreciate. If only one could know exactly what Emerson 
meant by them!” 

An attempt is made in this book to claim for the Transcendentalists 
certain exemptions from profane and irreverent catechizing, on the score 
of their being mystics. In this connection the reader will recall that the 
greatest of these men was constrained to confess disappointment in his 
alleged mystical illumination. It would not answer his questions. It would 
not supply him with the knowledge which he had promised to all who should 
commune with the Oversoul and rely on the infallible Instinct derived from 
it. He will also note a marked contrast to the records of orthodox Catholic 
mystics. "Their communings were humble and unworldly and aspired to 
union with a transcendent God, while the reflections of the Transcenden- 
talists were pretty thoroughly secular and placed the utmost emphasis upon 
the Ego. 

Mr. Christy has tried to maintain in his study the entirely detached 
attitude of the literary historian. His effort has perhaps not been altogether 
successful. Dealing with questions such as Emerson broached in his provo- 
cative way, the literary historian can hardly avoid betraying his intellectual 
sympathies. The reader will take issue with some of the conclusions set 
down in this work. He may regret that the thorough and intelligent 
handling of sources was not rounded out by a more systematic and usable 
bibliography. But he must gratefully acknowledge his obligations to the 
author for gathering and arranging a large amount of data which elucidates 
a very interesting phase of American literary history. 


Francis J. YEALY, S.J., Pu.D. 
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